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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

, Petersburg and Moscow: a Visit to the Court of 
tke Czar. By R. Southwell Bourke, Esq. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 
vs have been so over-dosed with black draughts 
br Russia, dispensed by banished men, Polish re- 
sees, and the zealous friends who have taken up 
sir cause, and, it may be, joined a Jee¢le in their 
snspiracies, that it is really a relief to us to have a 
‘cture of the Autocrat, his government, and the 
ountty, in which a little rose-colour is introduced 
relieve the murderous Spagnoletto gloom. And 

form of the publication is congenial to the 
sirit of the text, of its author, and of his views. 
jooks as if it were the cadet of an aristocratic 
nily in literature. Large type, lines and pages 
hort and showy, and a margin of full-dress as- 

t, declare at the outset that there shall be no 
tigue in racing from Petersburg to Moscow with 

t, Bourke, jolting and tiresome as a consider- 
ble part of that journey was to himself. A hun- 
red and twenty words, or thereabouts, in a page 

wuld not frighten the most delicate and ennuyed 
elle of the season from the perusal of a work upon 
he vast Empire of Russia; and to drudges like 
gs it seems as it were a mere trifle: for we call to 

ind that since the extension of our Gazette, at 
beginning of this year, two of its single sheets 
as nearly as possible, comprehend the whole 

nts of these two volumes: 

What a delight it would be to us if all bad and 

iferent books were printed in the same man- 
et: how light our task with the heavy, how easy 

duty with the addle-headed and perplexed! 
Bat we do not mean to say that, belonging as we 
lieve to the now declared “ most distressed 
ounty in Ireland” (Mayo), the author has distressed 
sin either of these ways. On the contrary, he 
not failed, like the potato-crops, but flourished 
high feather and fashionable luxuriance. He 
enjoyed Russia: he has been fascinated by its 
mperor, he has been delighted with its court, he 
been charmed by its society. From the Poles 
is as wide as the polesasunder. He does not 
em to fancy that Nicholas is such a monster as to 
eamused.by torturing people and cutting them 
pieces by way of pastime; nor that Siberia is 
uch more horrible than one of our own penal 
tlements. In short, to sum up his iniquities, 
¢ represents the Czar, though a despotic monarch, 
noble specimen of the genus homo: and an 
xile in Siberia a much ier lot than the same 
ate in Norfolk Island. ‘May Heaven preserve the 
orst of our readers from either! But to our gay 
ok; and away with reflections. 

Mr. Bourke and his companion Mr. E——, well 
raised with passports and letters of introduction, 
xperienced none of the formidable custom-house 
exations and extortions so generally complained 
‘by less favoured and fortunate travellers, They 
vere admitted on their tour of pleastire to the 
mpire of the Black Eagle with as little or rather 
trouble as if they had landed at Dover or 


Jalais | 


“When E—'s name was called, he marched 
nto the cabin with the air of a martyr; but what 
as his surprise when, instead of inquisitive police- 
nen and impertinent clerks, he found a civil and 
feileman-like man, who merely asked him, whe- 
Wher he was travelling for pleasure. E— replied, 
&, The officer then politely wished him a good 
morning and a pleasant tour! I was not asked a 


36.) 


; 


single question. Thus ended the trial, which some 
recent travellers have declared to be so offensive 
to the feelings of a free-born stranger, and so de- 
grading toa child of liberty. I carefully watched 
the examination of some of our fellow-passengers, 
and had not the satisfaction of confirming any of 
my former fears by hearing a question asked that | 
could have offended the most sensitive repub- 

lican, I have certainly heard, that more strictness 

is sometimes shewn, and a serics of provoking in- 

terrogatories put, that might in some degree jus- 

tify M. de Custine’s account of his entrance into 

Russia. But I also heard of a young Frenchman, 

who, a few weeks before our arrival, thought the 

dignity of France outraged in his little person, and 

who absolutely refused to answer the simple ques- 

tion that was put to us! The consequence was, 

that the entire number of his fellow-passengers 

were detained for some hours, to their great in- 

convenience, until this spirited sprout of La Jeune | 
France, consented to release them from the vessel | 
by a sullen ‘ oui.’” 

Into Petersburg they also entered agder smiling 
auspices : 

“ We certainly (says the narrative) fully appre- 
ciated the value of good letters, in the kindness 
expressed, and hospitality afforded, by all whose 
acquaintance we were fortunate enough to make 
in St. Petersburg. The higher classes of the in- 
habitants desert the town in spring, as scon as the 
leaves appear on the trees, but they do not visit in 
summer their different estates,.or distant castles, 
and what we should call a country life is totally 
unknown to most Russians of high rank. The 
islands of the Neva, covered with fir and birch 
trees, intersected with branches of the river and 
canals, and studded with pretty little wooden vil- 
las, form the scene of their villeggiatura. To 
these retreats the beau monde adjourn their dinners, 
balls, and receptions, and continue in their cot- 
tages of the islands very much the same routine 
of pleasure as in their palaces of St, Petersburg. 
When we first arrived at Mrs. Wilson’s, we in- 
quired where the different people lived to whom 
we had letters. We were told that they were in 
the country; these tidings disappointed us very 
much, as we knew of the great distances in Russia, 
and imagined that, perchance, one of our future 
friends might be ruralising in the neighbourhood 
of Odessa, another might have retired to the con- 
fines of Poland, and a third might be found in the 
vicinity of Archangel; we were, therefore, at first, 
rather disheartened, as we conceived our letters to 
be useless; but what was our surprise, when on 
inquiring at what distance from the town the re- 
sidence of Prince D— was, they told us about 
three versts, and that all the other people to whom 
our letters were addressed livedyelose ! We 
immediately got into our calécli®) and rive of 
two hours enabled us to leave our letters and to 
see the islands, whieh are al pretty.” , 

Here is a launch of a fashionable observer into 
the high tide of foreign fashion ; and if from such 
we cannot look for much that relates to great 
questions of nationality, it is so g to have a 
glimpse of the upper circles, sif®€ all classes in 
the social system bear, at least, some relation to 
each other. We shall therefore treat our readers 
to a brief round of that joyous Petersburgian and 
Island (we were,going to write Islandic, but feared 
it might be mistaken for Icelandic) life into which 
our countrymen were plunged to an extent altoge- 
ther intoxicating, At nearly their first country 
| party Mr. Bourke gelates: 





“‘T soon found myself in a very pretty room, 
full of people, who were dancing the same quadrilles 
and valses, with the same untiring determination, 
that I had left ten days before in London. I was 
of course presented to our hostess, who is very 


| pretty, very graceful, and spirituelle, and who soon 


made me known to half the people in the room. 
Many of the ladies were exceedingly pretty, all 
dressed in excellent taste, and very agreeable, but 
their names are the devil! In ten minutes I was 
fairly bewildered, and my tongue vainly endeavoured 
to repeat a fraction of awful words, of six or eight 
syllables, ending in offski, ouski, itzki, insky, and 
of. I never was so puzzled; as fast as a sound 
somewhat resembling a Russian surname trembled 
on my tongue, another totally unpronounceable 
one startled my frightened ear, and I soon found 
that time alone would make me familiar with such 
uncommonly hard words. For the first week I 
was in Russia, I never dared to call any of my 
new friends by their names, and used to describe 


| them as tall or short, dark or fair, with any other 


particulars that presented themselves to my mind 
at the moment—a mode of conveying my ideas 
which sometimes got me into great scrapes, as the 
descriptions, I am ashamed to say, were not always 
quite correct, and a sister or cousin might not 
enjoy hearing her best friend alluded to, as short 
or fair, when she happened to be tall and dark. 
I am sure that if Juliet had paid a visit to Russia, 
she would have found out ‘ What’s in a name,’ for 
I found more in their names than was ever dreamt 
of in my philosophy; and no tongue, however 
nimble, could possibly pronounce or remember 
such a curious concatenation of vowels and con- 
sonants at the first attempt. However, notwith- 
standing, I passed a charming evening, and was 
greatly amused. Society,ofthe higher class differs 
little in outward appearance in European countries, 
and it is not until the stranger begins to know well 
the individuals who compoge it, that national dif- 
ferences and feelings are discovered; thus, at the 
ball to-night, we danced and talked in the same 
manner and on the same subjects (except that the 
everlasting polka was not so much in vogue) in 
Finland as in May Fair; all were graceful and 
good-natured in manner, and French flowed as 
softly from every one’s lips as if we had been in a 
salon of the Fauxbourg St. Germain, This seems 
to be completely the adopted tongue of the edu- 
cated Russians. They write, speak, and I am sure 
think in French: it is the language of their in- 
fancy, and I do not remember to have heard a lady 
converse in her own tongue during the whole time 
I was in Russia.” 

More generally, he remarks: 

‘* The ladies in Russia understand perfectly the 
secrets of the doiledte, and every Englishman must 
pay homage to their exquisite and unrivalled taste 
in dress, These summer fétes are excellent op- 

tunities for exhibiting their knowledge of the 
mystic art; for they come in morning or evening 
costume, a light bonnet, or wreath of flowers, as 
suits their fancy, or best adds to their beauty. [ 
never saw them in what may be termed grande 
enue ; but a ¢oilette suited to a party, partaking as 
much of the character of an informal féte cham- 
pétre as of a regular ball, requires perhaps more 
|study than the more magnificent, but more com- 
mon, costume de bal. A treble row of magnificent 
| pearls frequently graced the necks of these north- 
ern beauties; but I never saw a lady at these small 
summer parties wear many jewels, and they never 
commit the solecism in dress, so common in Eng- 
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land, of appearing at a country ball in a blaze of 
jewels. The continued confinement in hot rooms 
during the long winter, and exposure to the op- 
pressive heat of the stoves, do not improve their 
complexions; nevertheless, we saw many pretty 
women at St. Petersburg, and their correct taste 
in cdstume adds much to their beauty. I met one 
or two Circassians, children of the sunny south, 
whose dark loveliness contrasted well with the 
fairer charms of thé daughters of the Sclavonian 
race. The large lustrous eye, beaming from a 
long eyelasli, and the déep olive complexion, at 
once declared her oriental origin, while her raven 
tresses hung in heavy braids round her oval and 
classic features, and twined in graceful profusion 
over her well formed head. Beautiful hair has a 
most destructive effect on my peace of mind, and 
when added to other charms is perfectly irresisti- 
ble.” 

Poor devoted soul! One cannot help pitying 
him, and rejoicing when he gets from among these 
dangerous syrens into the repulsive contrast of 
the lower orders; that is, on his trip to Moscow, 
whereof we read : 

“ The men have much the advantage over the 
women in good looks; their features are for the 
most part finely proportioned and well chiselled; 
a good grey eye, small but well-formed nose, short 
upper lip, and well-proportioned chin, are the dis- 
tinctive marks of the pure Sclave, untainted by 
German or Kalmuck blood; this, added to light 
hair and a curly beard, makes a very handsome 
face, expressive of much determination and quick- 
ness. Among the poorer serfs, however, these 
beauties are hidden by dirt, and hair that looks as 
if it was never meant to be combed. I do not 
believe it ever is; and the accumulation of filth 
hoarded on the mugik’s person and sheep-skin is 
beyond all description. The finest old men I ever 
beheld we met wandering about the villages on the 
road; their flowing white hair and beards, in many 
cases, hung round most Rembrandt-like faces ; and 
as they leant on their staves, looking like ancient 
patriarchs, I think they might fully rival in ap- 
pearance of health and strength the pictures of 
Old Parr latély immortalised on patent pill-boxes. 
The male sex among the sérfs, with the greatest 
want of gallantry, keep all the beauty to themselves; 
for positively nothing can be uglier than the Rus- 
sian women ; their faces are large, their noses flat, 
and their cheek-bones high; and as to figures, by 
the bones of Venus! I never saw such desecration 
of the human form divine. How they get them- 
selves into so inhuman a shape, I cannot conceive ; 
their waists seemed to me to be above their breast ; 
where the rest of their body was, I cannot tell— 
for the gown hung perpendicularly from this unna- 
tural part down to their heels: the fact is, I can- 
not describe their appearance, as never were daugh- 
ters of Eve less favoured with beauty; and during 
the whole journey from St. Pétersbutg to Moscow 
and back I did not see one pretty girl,”’ 

Did not he wish himself back to the fair delicious 
creatures of Petersburg? to which and to its fetes 
let us revert. 

a During the first week of our stay we were in- 
Vited to, assist at a manwuvre held near the camp 
of Crasnoe Seloe, where we were also promised the 
long- wished-for honour, of being presented tv the 
Emperor Nicholas. We set out,on Thursday even- 
ing if a carriage with four Horses abreast, and 
drove to the village, a distance of about twenty-five 
miles. We found lodgings prépared for us in the 
house generally allotted to ‘the eorps diplomatique, 
where every thing was provided that we could pos- 
sibly require. Thé ural, shares sf anatrys Baron 
V. kindly took us tindér his care, and told us many 
things that were of great use ‘to us.” Wé Tose at 
five in the morning, and gut horrot was ihexprés- 
sible when the first object that greeted dar opening 
eyes was 4 most detetmined pout down’ of rain, 
whieh seemed to have évery intention of lasting 
all day : however, we got up and d¥essed dursefVes ; 
at half-past six an’ dide-de-camp came, when we 


-who; was: absentsin, the: Mediterranean. 


jlikes beauty, \of his .cotintenance. 
ievery one:in the room; hisvwéll- proportioned figure 





mounted with the greatest resignation the horses 
provided for us. I certainly thought that this was 
to be the last day of our uniforms, as the rain came 
down in torrents, and I had no cloak that would 
go over my epaulettes, After waiting some time 
in a small hospital at the camp, as the manceuvre 
was deferred in consequence of the wet, the em- 
peror, who had spent the night in a little tent close 
by, came out, and got on horseback. Every one 
immediately followed his example, and we were 
perers in a dirty lane, in the middle of the 

eaviest part of the day’s rain. His majesty said 
a few kind words to us, and then rode on, followed 
by his whole staff and the small regiment of 400 
Circassians, in their picturesque dresses, and mount- 
ed on their shaggy little horses. 

“ These mountaineers are as wild in appearance 
and costume as the animals they bestride; and as 
the day was so wet they were enveloped in their 
large, hooded, bournouse -looking cloaks, under 
which they carried their bows, quivers, yataghans, 
and other arms. I did not see them perform any 
of their feats of horsemanship; but I heard that 
their peculiar exercises are not at all formidable 
in a military point of view, and partake very much 
of the nature of the ‘ Scenes in the Circle’ seen at 
Astley’s or Franconi’s. I was told that the greater 
number of those we saw on this day were people 
of considerable rank among their own tribes, and 
ought to be considered more as hostages than sol- 
diers of the imperial army. They looked sorrowful 
but savage; and I fancied that as they sat on their 
horses beneath the pouring rain of that northern 
climate they appeared forlorn and desolate, think- 
ing probably of their distant sunny valleys and 
mountain homes, where the only right recognised 
was that enforced by their own strong arms,—rights 
that they have so long successfully defended, and 
for which at that moment their brethren of the 
Caucasus were gallantly fighting in desperate com- 
bat with the comrades of these their present fel- 
low-soldiers in the corps of the Imperial Guard. 
The emperor seemed to treat them with all honour, 
and two Circassian trumpeters were close to him 
the whole day, and gave all the signals on their 
long semicircular horns. 

“ The war in the Caucasus is decidedly unpopu- 
lar in Russia, both on account of the ill-success 
that has hitherto attended her arms in that quar- 
ter, and the banishment that it entails on the officers 
who serve in the army. It is not considered an 
honour to be thus sent om active service; it is 
rather regarded in the light of a* punishment, and 
is occasionally used by the government as such. 
From what I heard in St. Petersburg, I suspect 
that the hosts yearly employed in the Caucasus are 
not by any means composed of the flower of the 
Russian army ; and I remarked that it was, fre- 
quently said, that Prince such a one, or Count so 
and so, had, been sent to fight in the south for 
some trifling peccadillo, or breach of imperial eti- 
quette. It is not always, therefore, to an officer’s 
praise that. it is said, that h- has been: sent te the 
Caucasus; and if not look. upon as a stigma, it 
is decidedly considered a bore,’’ 

But now for the court: 

“The imperial family of Russia are all exces- 
sively -handsome;, and. I nevér have seen beauty 
more evenly, distributed mg the children of one 
house, in any rank. of life. The Grand ‘Duchess 


Olga is -the prettiest woman,in Russia; and -each 


of her, brothers, and, sisters is; gifted: in the sane 
mannet.;'[ had the -honour -of seeing :them ‘all, 
with the exception of the Grand Duke!Constantiae, 
But even 
amorg the: youthful branches of a family so famous 


for beauty, thé Emperorishines! preeminent, aswell 


bythe «majesty of his: deportinént, as iby the Jove- 
Towering! : éver 


glided) through. the crowd ; and: the éxtraordinary 


| grace of bis) manner is only equalled by the supe- 


riority of his manly form. —A-kind-word, a cheer- 
ful remark, ora glad smilé, greeted and delighted 





every person he addressed ; while with rare tl, 
he seemed to unite in one, the host, the mash 
and the companion. Never in any rank of jj 
have I seen.a man so admirably fitted for the, 
sition in which he is placed; and when we cong, 
what that. position is—the absolute monarch, ; 
wielder of the destinies of a seventh part of 
habitable globe —we. must think him great inj, 
on whom such a dignity can suitably rest. His ex) 
eye, on this night, wandered over the room, | 
directed everything, even to the smallest minuis 
while. never, for.a moment, could I detect a mo 
ment or a gesture unworthy the dignity of the. 
peror. Truly Nicholas is the first gentlemay 
the age.” 

What are the playthings of such first gentleng 
of the age, including all the rulers.of Europe, As 
and Africa, (if not of America,) besides the yy 
exhibitions of theif ‘armies and other means of 
to each other, when paying friendly visits, may| 
gathered from the following characteristic and 
tertaining sketch : 

“ Having ‘been honoured! with: an invitation 
assist at the,inspection efi the corps of cadets at § 
Petersburg \by the. Grand, Duke Michael, preri 
to their departure, for Peterhof,. we met on th 
Champ de Mars,,in enifarm, where, we found ;) 
grand duke just entering,.the, great place, } 
thousand five hundred young: soldiers compe 
the first and second corps, of cadets, and the c 
of pages, varying from the ‘ages of ten to eights 
were drawn up in.a hollow square... They were i 
closely inspected by his imperial highness, and ti 
went through a numher_of evolutions in excel) 
order, the grand duke giving the words of cm 
mand himself. After having manceuvred fort 
hours, they marched. past, in, quick, and slow tig 
and returned to. their. different academies. 
size of some of these future officers amused 
greatly. The grand duke kindly kept back fo 
or five of the smallest, to shew us separately 
curiosities. These little urchins were not mo 
than three feet and, a. half high, mere, infant 
nevertheless, they went through the manual. exe 
cise as well as possible; and_on being ordered 
march, set off in every sense of the word like w 
for each stride was the fu}) regulation ‘step,, ! 
the main body of the young gentlemen had finisiy 
their mancuvres, eight guns, worked, entirely 
cadets, were. brought forward, and fired, sevet 
dozen rounds while retreating and,adyancing,go 
through the eutire exercise, with. great precision, 

“The whole thing, laste about, four, bours, 
was a very interesting, and amusing; ceremons, 


“these Rage played, at soldiers, with, perfect, exw 


ness, and must: bein) every, way, prepared, jor 
duties of their profession by the. time, they,¢ 
the regular army,-) At,,Peterhof, where they.% 
a few days after, they. are, enanmbed for s 
weeks in the pelenionhped of the palace, ino 
that their, exercises may be, conducted unde! 
eye of the emperor, whe, takes. a great interesit 
pride io. these tiny regiments, .. They, ga) thi 
all the evolutions of a, regular army, and partie 
all the toils and hardships of imaginary wat,), 
are wonderfully. steady, and only. one, instanct 
known .of these young gentlemen haying {alle 
the, performance 0 ibere duty. « Sanh Hatt 
a body of the smallest among, them, were dram 
in a hallow square and changed by cavalty.. 
spre their ground Nery well: for. some, tine)? 
when the regiment of dragoons got, quite clo 


them, their little hearts failed them, and they fa 

took to their heels, scampering off in every dh 

tion, They, were with difficulty brought b 

some of the officers, present made. them, a spee 

‘telling them that. such was;not. conduct becom" 
4 Reels oF 


the: ane, future, officers of the iar 
army,.and be of them not to run amay 3g4 
They promised faithfully ta, stand for the fe 
and.¢ertainly no soldiers, could have been stes ‘ 
than were the entire, body that we saw, jnspee 

on, the Champ de Mars, The military education 
establishments in Russia haye been brought (° 
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e of the highest perfection of late years, under 
tion of the Grand Duke Michael. They 


ali things that are required to make them good 
ficers and useful subjects. The dadlets of the 
hools of St. Petersburg are principally, though 
not all, intended for the corps of the guard; and 
hose of the establishments in the provinces for the 

siments of the line. “Phete are twenty-six aca- 
jemies forthe purpose of military édadation in the 
mpires containing altogether betw een nine and 
en thousand pupils, who are sustained at a yearly 
xpense exceeding seven million rubles,” 

Yet 

“War's a game that, were their subjeets wise, 

Kings would not play at. Nations would do well 

To extort their truncheons from the puny hands 

Of heroes ..}. + 


Who spoil, 
Because mén suffer it, their toy, the world.” 
(The. conclusion next week, ] 





pRITISH: ASSOCIATION :: SOUTHAMPTON. 

1, The Mad Pranks of Robin Goodfellow. 

), The excellent History of Tom Hickathrift. 

. The doleful Story ofthe Bubes in the Wood. 

. The famous Ballad of Faér Rosamond. 
5. Gammer Garton’s Garland. 
6, The famous History of Friar Bacon. 
1, The romantic Story of the Princess Rosetta. 

London, J. Cundail. 
Unver the significant title of “ Gammer Gurton’s 
Sory-books” the small rising generation are in- 
deited to Mr. Cundall ‘for these eventful romances 
and extraordinary stories of wonderful heroic ad- 
venture, indomitable character, and faery lore. 
They are got Up in the true’ style—co-mingling 
modern art with olden forms, pretty covers, pretty 
borders, pretty coloured frontispieces. One al- 
most wishes to be a child again, to read them 
with the full relish. But there are none so old 
as not to have a pleasure at their choice ih perus- 
ing ‘such “imagiiative, and, in some cases, un- 
inagittble’ productions. ‘Thé hero “ Hickathrift” 
ofers‘an°‘Examiple ‘enough to’ make a nation 
of Wellingténs. °°“ Friar Bacon” is a model for 
rill philosophers, ‘aud would be &n admirable pre- 
siden ther Sly RA "Murehifson, of the British 
Association’; but he unfortunately lived long ago, 
wid cannot he’ ‘appoftited. °“ Fair RoSainond” and 
“the Babes OF the Wodd” "are the most affecting 
of biographies} atid’ when’ we havé wept over the 
latfet, And tur to the’ Gatland,” in which is 
registered°the'Geath and burial’ of Cock Robin, we 
cannot bat'ifeel how infinitely thé Redbreast was 
deverving Uf that tingiortal “ditty, for his compas- 
sion and Bésfowal ofthe’ sacred ‘rites on the poor 
thildten. “AS fo¥' “Robin, Goodfellow,” with all 
his ptanké) thefe neVer, was a’ better fellow for 

li¢ and fan. Let us thank him for a laugh after 
ourery about’ the fair Rosamond: In these dull 
ays, we advise the ‘fnnodent cultivation of the 
faney in'youth, notwithstanding all the grave argu- 
metts for dfy edavation {called’ useful, &c.), and the 
‘drudgery OF cUnstiint em 9 

Butin going over these tity treasures of tiny lore, 
we lidd-alnios: ‘quite Overlooked the “ Renowned 
History of Sir’ Bevis ‘of Hampton,” and the rarest 
ballad that evel? Was seen of the “ Blind Beggar's 
Daughter of Bethiial’ Greeti’ yet both deserving 
of special note. Thé pretty Bessie is doubtless 
one of the'sweetest heroines of English song, and 
worthy of her descent from the brave Baron de 
Montfort, and the secret mystery which. obscured 
the fortunes of his descendants after the fatal 
ttle of Evesham. Aud With regard to the Gal- 
lant History of Sir Bevis, we cannot help fancying 
at this conjuncture that it is but the prototype of 
the swelling scene about to be re-enacted at 
uthampton in Our own timé, next week. We 
allude, of course, to the meeting of the British 
sociation, the Tournament of Science, with Sir 

erick Murchison as its ‘Sir Bevis, in the front 


of every knightly act. Yet what a difference since 
the days of King Edgar, though with certain fea- 
tures of resemblance! As Sir Bevis sojourned 
among the Saracens, so has Sir Roderick sojourned 
among the Russians. As Sir Bevis slew a mighty 
wild boar, so did Sir Roderick overcome a mighty 
bull;* and as King Ermyn covered Bevis with 
honours, so has the Emperor Nicholas rejoiced in 
acknowledging the important services of Sir Ro- 
derick by adorning him with glittering stars and 
other splendid decorations. As Sir Bevis con- 
quered the ugly Giant Ascapart, thirty feet high, 
and bristled like a swine, so has Sir Roderick beat 
down the opposition of Sir James South, Mr. Bab- 
bage, or whoever it may be who has assailed the 
Castle of the Association, with the mighty bar of 
iron called the Times. Sir Bevis, when all was 
prepared and ready, after his perilous adventures, 
sailed for the Isle of Wight, so will Sir Roderick. 
And itis most likely that again once more of South- 
ampton it may be written for another posterity : 
“ Right great feasts there did they hold, 

Of dukes, earls, barons, and knights bold, 

Of ladies and maidens, understand 

The fairest that were in the land.” 

Unquestionably as Sir Bevis despatched a mes- 

senger to the Bishop of Cologne, who joyfully 
obeyed the summons, so, with like effect, will Sir 
Roderick despatch a messenger to the Bishop of 
Oxford, who was booked for the festival at Cam- 
bridge last year. 





NOTES AND ANECDOTES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Observations in Natural History: with an Introduc- 
tion on Habits of Observing, §c., and a Calendar of 
Periodic Phenomena, §c. By the Rev. L. Jenyns, 
M.A., F.L.S., &c., Vicar of Swaffham Bulbeck, 
Cambridgeshire. Pp. 440. London, J. Van 
Voorst. 
Next to the actual pursuits and study of natural 
history, the next great pleasure is to read the ex- 
periences of those who have enjoyed opportunity 
and leisure for the interesting occupation ; no 
wonder, therefore, that White’s Selborne should 
continue almost as popular as Pilgrim’s Progress 
or Robinson Crusoe, nor that we should welcome 
with cordiality the present volume, which is so well 
calculated to be a lasting companion to the Hamp- 
shire Manual. The diversities offered by the fenny 
districts of Cambridgeshire afford much variety for 
illustration ; and our author has not failed to ex- 
ercise the same diligence as his prototype in ob- 
serving and recording the phenomena which the 
locality has brought under his notice. For a nuin- 
ber of years the common occurrences, the curious, 
the rare, and the remarkable in zoology, ornitho- 
logy, entomology, botany, &c. have been collected 
and compared. In some cases the mean struck as a 
general gnide; in others the unusual faithfully de- 
scribed to enable us to enlarge our knowledge, or 
learn the rules from the exceptions, or furnish data 
for future observation and correction. There is, 
as Mr. Jenyns justly remarks, nothing too minute 
to minister to these ends. A mere accident may 
develope an important truth, and lead to conse- 
quences of great value towards our understanding 
and applying to beneficial purposes the economy 
of nature, which we may have ascertained from her 
slightest works. Bat apart from the idea of uti- 
lity, there is enough in the employment of a por- 
tion of our time in such inquiries to account for 
the gratification’ with’ which they are followed. 
There’ is something in’ the human mind which 
affects ninety-nine persons in a hundred towards 
a ‘calm ‘relish for them~a sedative for worldly 
cares, a relief to overwrought’ faculties; a rest 
from fatiguing labour! “Who can watch the bee 
store his honey, the spider weave his web, the ant 
toil laden through her journeys, the manufacture 
of theirshells by the snail and mollusca, the but- 
terfly glide from flower to flower, tasting their 
odours and gathering their sweets, the fere na- 
tur@ >of every ‘kind pursuing or circumventing 








* The urus; see preceding years’ reports, 





their food-prey, the subterfuges of the defenceless 
in self-preservation, the wonderful changes and 
metamorphoses of many, the cunning, the contri- 
vance, the habits of all, in every relation of their 
existence, without feeling a singular interest in 
every step of these instinctive acts? Then the 
thirst to become acquainted with every process, 
and with the application and finality of the whole. 
The more we learn, the more uneasy we are when 
any links are deficient; and the naturalist who 
has discovered and will put us in possession of 
these links, is our dear friend, who relieves us 
from fits of fidgets, and enables us to say to the 
animated creation around us, We know where you 
are going, what you are about, and what will be- 
come of you, ‘Towards this consummation Mr. 
Jenyns’s volume is a very agreeable contribution. 
Witness for us the following selections: 

“The regularity which pervades nature, as 
regards the recurrence of periodic phenomena, 
is very striking.” It is not that the incidents 
always “fall out on a particular day, though no 
doubt the averages of many years’ observations, 
taken at intervals, would bring them to a near co< 
incidence, But it is rather the regularity with 
which they uniformly succeed each other, from 
which there is little deviation, that is so remark- 
able. Why the toad should be always a few days 
later in spawning than the frog;—or why the 
pheasant should hatch before the partridge, though 
the latter pairs for the breeding season long be- 
fore we hear the sexual crow of the former;—or 
again, why the apricot should invariably flower a 
few days before the peach, yet generally come into 
leaf a day or two later; these, and a thousand 
other little matters of the same kind that might 
be mentioned, furnish much room for reflection to 
the thoughtful inquirer. Nothing also is more 
surely regulated by the seasons than the various 
sounds emitted by different animals, whether the 
notes of birds, or the cries of insects, &c.”’ 

In his rules for close observing, Mr. J. alludes 
to what he declares to be an “ erroneous statement 
of Jesse, that ‘earwigs turn to flies’ (‘ Gleanings,’ 
3d Series, p. 149), as an instance of the mistakes 
which sometimes occur in our popular works from 
incorrect observation.” 

On the many stories of animal fascination, Mr. 
J. remarks: “ There can hardly be a doubt that 
all these cases are referable to one cause; and the 
only probable eXplanation of them, as it appears 
to me, is that which has been sometimes sug 
gested, viz. that animals, under certain circum- 
stances of great and unexpected danger, are for a 
time, as it were, paralysed by fear, and so un- 
nerved (if we may use the expression) as to be 
almost powerless in regard of taking the proper 
steps for their safety. Some have considered 
these cases as arising from what would be termed 
in man want of presence of mind. But this seems 
hardly taking a right view of the question, inas- 
much as animals, being under the guidance of 
instinct, which prompts to immediate action, with- 
out any previous consideration on the part of the 
individual, are not like human beings, who are 
left to reason for themselves at every step, and 
who, therefore, need continual presence of mind, 
as it is called, not only to reason rightly, but to 
reason at all,” 

Anecdotical.—* Ewes that have lost their lambs, 
often, it is well known, have other lambs, which 
have lost their mothers, given them to bring up. 
I was much struck, in one instance, with the fact 
of a ewe refusing to suckle a strange lamb, except 
80 long as the shepherd stood by with his dog; the 
presence of both was nécessafy to overaweé the 
poor sheep, as it were, into obedience. * @ ¢@ 

“ Birds which are silent during the winter, as 
most are, appear to acquire their notes in the 
spring by degrees. At first their song is very 
weak and imperfect; and to hear them labouring 
at it, and only managing to get a part out, conveys 
the idea of some physical impediment, which for a 
while they are unable to surmount. As the tém- 
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perature of the season advances, their system re- 
ceives a corresponding stimulus, and their song 
becomes louder and more lengthened. This may 
be particularly noticed in the chaffinch, and those 
birds whose song is generally made up of a definite 
number of notes. I have also observed it in the 
ring-dove, whose cooing note with us, in the height 
of the summer, is invariably repeated five times to 
complete the usual call; but in January and Feb- 
ruary, when these birds are only induced perhaps 
by a mild day just to try their powers, I have some- 
times heard them as if obliged to stop after the 
second or third coo. Birds also appear to lose 
their song in the same gradual way in which they 
first acquire it. This has been often remarked in 
the case of the cuckoo, which towards the end of 
June is sometimes only master of the first syllable 
of its call.” 

A year’s cuckoo, which we reared from the nest 
till the January following, never uttered more than 
this first syllabic note, “ kooke, kooke, kooke.’’* 

“Tt is probable that, after allowing for errors of 
observation, it will still be found that the same 
species of birds, in some instances, have different 
habits, in respect of their periods of singing, in 
diferent localities.” 

On comparing certain tables, Mr. J. infers that 
‘the skylark was the earliest of our song-birds, 
strictly so called, heard actually singing. It com- 
mences about two o’clock; which, in the first of 
the above instances, would be very nearly two 
hours before sunrise. 

‘Up springs the lark, 

Shrill-voiced and loud, the messenger of morn; 

Ere yet the shadows fly he mounted sings 

Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 

Calls up the tuneful nations.’ 
This fact is worth noting, because Dr. Jenner has 
denied that the lark is entitled to the credit of this 
precedency, giving it to the redbreast. The red- 
breast is undoubtedly an early bird ; but it is not, 
usually, even the next after the skylark. In two 
of the above instances, though heard chirping, it 
was not heard to sing at all. This may have been 
accidental; but in the third instance it was not 
heard till after the blackbird, and not till nearly 
half an hour after the lark. The earliest species, 
in general, after the lark, appear to be the thrush, 
the swallow, the blackbird, and the yellow-ham- 
mer. The blackbird I have repeatedly noted on 
various occasions to commence about ten minutes 
after the thrush, as in the first two of the above in- 
stances ; though in the third of these instances the 
blackbird was heard first. The yellow-hamnmer is 
remarkable for its great regularity in keeping to a 
given hour; which, during the height of summer, 
is three o’clock, a few minutes before or after. 
This species is followed generally by the chaftinch. 
The linnet, greenfinch, and wren appear to be 
among the later birds, and are seldom heard till 
near four o’clock, if not after that hour; though 
the last is earlier sometimes than others.” 

On one of the three occasions thus noted, the 
blackbirds: and thrushes sunk into silence at half 
past three; and only a single thrush resumed its 
song later. 

Of an owl, with which great pains were taken to 
domesticate at Dilstone in Northumberland, we 
have the annexed curious relation after it had be- 
come very familiar: *** In imitation ofits own call, it 
received the name of Keevie, to which it would rea- 
dily answer when within hearing, following the sound 
from whatever part of the premises it might happen 
to bein. Its usual place of repose during the day 
was under the branches of an old Scotch fir, which 
grew down a steep inaccessible bank, where it would 
sit apparently asleep, but sufficiently awake to en- 
deavour to attract the notice of any one who passed, 
by its usual cry of keevie, keevie. If the passenger 





* “The note of the female cuckoo is so unlike that of 
the ove = a — to ee Shek that persons are 
sometimes with difficulty persu at it rai from 
that bird, It is,a kind of chattering cry, sting. of a 
few notes uttered | fadein Yiceta sich baY ka kal me 
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stopped and answered it, it immediately scrambled 
up the boughs of the fir, till it brought itself to a 
level with the walk above, in hopes of being fed ; 
but if he went on again, unheeding its solicitations, 
it returned to its former place, and resumed its 
slumbers. One of the most striking peculiarities 
in this tame owl is said to have been its fondness 
for music. It would often come into the drawing- 
room of an evening, on the shoulder of one of the 
children, and, on hearing the tones of the piano, 
would sit with its eyes gravely fixed on the instru- 
ment, and its head on one side in an attitude of 
attention; when, suddenly spreading his wings, he 
would alight on the keys, and making a dart at the 
performer’s fingers with its beak, would continue 
hopping about, as if pleased with the execution. 
After a while the flights of this owl into the woods 
became longer, and he only returned at dusk to 
receive his usual supper from the person who was 
in the habit of feeding him, and whom he readily 
permitted at such times to take him up, and carry 
him intv the house for this purpose. By-and-by 
it was observed that he did not devour his meal 
in the kitchen as formerly, but fled along the pas- 
sage, dragging the meat after him, till he reached 
the garden-door, when he flew with it to a part of 
the shrubbery: on being followed, it was discovered 
that he had brought with him a companion, who, 
not having courage to accompany him the whole 
way, remained at a respectful distance to receive 
his bounty. After having served his visitor in this 
manner, he returned to the kitchen, and leisurely 
devoured his own portion. This practice was con- 
tinued for some months, till at length one evening 
he was missed, and nowhere to be found: his com- 
panion, it is said, continued to visit the spot alone 
for several weeks, uttering doleful cries, but could 
never be persuaded to come nearer to be fed. It 
proved, in the end, that the favourite had been 
killed ; and its stuffed skin was one day recognised, 
alas! in a woodman’s hut, by the children who had 
so assiduously nurtured it and brought it up.” 

As our Cockneys would say, there was, no doubt, 
another how! on the occasion, Another good story 
of the pertinacious hatching of the brood by the 
redbreast follows (pp. 127-9), but we have not 
room for that which did not kill cock-robin. 

The Raven.—‘* On offering a dead bat to a tame 
raven, he seized it with the greatest avidity, and 
devoured every portion ofit, not even rejecting the 
leathern wing.” 

What birds will eat, out of the common way, is 
untold. In days of boyhood, bird-nesting, and 
fishing, we had a captive sea-mew, the size of a 
small pigeon. It was called Moses, from having 
been obtained from among the bulrushes, and in 
its way and generation became as sagacious as the 
mighty prophet of Israel after whom it was bap- 
tised in the waters of a peat-moss, not at all re- 
sembling the waters of the Nile. Moses was a 
keen observer of our fishing-rod going out, and an 
anxious watcher for its coming home. And no won- 
der ; for after a while we made a practice of always 
catching a few minnows or other small fry where- 
with to regale him. But he was omnivorous; and 
if we knocked down a young sparrow to him, it was, 
presto, gone; and not only so, but he performed this 
very raven feat of swallowing a bat (only it was 
living). His efforts to do the deed were enormous, 
and the long leathern wings flipped on each side of 
his bill for minutes before he could accomplish the 
grand gastronomic achievement. [t was perhaps en- 
couraged by this that he was wont, on sunny days, to 
try a still more marvellous exploit. But so it was, 
—a pig snoozing in the warm farmyard offered the 
temptation, and Moses (he was not a Jew, though 
that was his name) began at the tip of his tail to 
swallow him. A pig-tail itself is no great things, 
and the feat went on uninterruptedly till the bill of 
the glutton tickled the ham, and then the porker 
jumped up and shook off the intruder. Again came 
somnolency, and again-the:attempt; but after much 
perseverance; poor Moses fdund at lasthe had ‘bet- 
‘terodepend -apon us ‘for osniall fish, ull kinds’ of 
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animal food, &c., than exert himself to swallow 
whole an animal of about five stone weight. 
Rooks “ undoubtedly suck partridges’ eggs oc, 
sionally, since the keeper at Bottisham, who foun 
that havoc had been made in that way by som 
vermin or other, lately set some traps near thy 
nests, and caught several. The men who ap 
engaged in mowing the hay and clover state thy 
the rooks follow their movements, and fall-to upoy 
any nests which are exposed by the scythe, ¢, 
vouring the eggs without mercy, and carrying 
others away in their bills, not sparing even thos 
of the skylark. This singular fact, which they say 
they never observed in former seasons, seems 
be a new circumstance in the history of the rook, 
“ Feeling (adds our author) some desire to knoy 
how rooks support themselves during severe fros, 
like that we have now experienced for this for. 
night back, I caused one of these birds to be sho 
and brought to me. It appears that they manax 
to subsist well, notwithstanding the cold weather; 
for, on opening the body, we were surprised 
find it in most excellent condition, with the gto. 
mach, intestines, and other abdominal viscera, 
completely covered with layers of fat. The stp. 
mach itself was unusually distended, and profectej 
externally below the extremity of the breast-bon 


turnip was in a semi-digested state, but easy 
identitied by the smell; the grains of wheat wen 
whole, and scarcely at all altered. The stoma 
was completely full of this mixed food.” 

[To be concluded next week.]} 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

Wuicu do not require the formalities of review or 
separate notice, we yet think it proper to mention, 
in order to keep aa completely as may be the record 
of what issues from the press as connected with 
the general view of our passing literature. 

Bentley’s second volume of Modern Literature, 
on the plan we so highly approved (see Literary 
Gazette, No. 1538), has appeared in due course, 
and continues the naive and entertaining Letters 
of Horace Walpole; an author who, however the 
colouring of his facts and the partiality of his 
inferences, political, historical, and personal, may 
be impugned, will, nevertheless, ever remain one 
of the most popular of English writers. 

Burke's Landed Gentry, Part IV. (Colburn) brings 
this expensive and desirable dictionary to a cor 
clusion. We apply the word ‘ expensive’ to its cut 
in publishing, the word ‘ desirable’ to its publi 
character. From the name of Roundell to the 
final alphabetic name of Young (our old familie 
thus ending with the youngest name) the preset, 
which is, as we have said, the last Part, fairly 
finishes the arduous task of the Messrs. Burl 
and conveys a striking mass of new informatin 
and curious and interesting anecdote to the readet 
There must have been great pains taken to rei 
so wide a field in so satisfactory a manner; and 
well has the work been done, we anticipate tle 
call for but a comparatively small proportion 
supplementary matter, and fewer corrections thi! 
have been usual in productions of the kind. Ever 
person who has the means of contributing either 
ought to communicate with the authors or pub 
lisher, so as to lead to future improvements whet 
they may be necessary to render such a publicatio 
more perfect for reference. 

Of new editions of classics and of school-bools 
there has lately appeared to be more than evét 
the usual flow. We have Anthon of New York’ 
First Three Books of the iad (J. W. Parker),* 
justly lauded performance, made stil] more valuable 
by the supervision of Dr. Major, of King’s College 
School, London.—Cesar, by John Christison, # 
reprint; W. Duncan's edition (Simpkin and Mar- 
shall).—4 Practical Manual of Elocution, embrac 
ing Voice and @esture-(a’ curious embrace’). by 
hia, ‘Sorin arid’ Ball), 
# fourth edition °of a usefal and clever educt- 
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tional work.—A. Nesbitt’s Key to Practical Arith- 
netic, Part the Second; and Treatise on Practi- 
cal Arithmetic, by the same experienced teacher 
(Longmans). These volumes are fit sequels to 
those which obtained our praise some time ago, 
and are able arithmetical instructors.—Peschel’s 
Elements of Physics, translated from the German by 
Z. West, Vols. II. and III. (Longmans), have been 
called for by the success of the first volume, and 
are equally worthy of the reputation of the Dresden 
rofessor. They treat of light, heat, magnetism, 
electricity, electro-magnetism, and magneto-elec- 
tricity—the Arcana of Nature, which, we trust, are 
now being forced by our Faradays, Groves, and 
others, to yield their mysteries to human penetra- 
tion, till we shall be able to solve the secrets of 
imponderable bodies, and of the machinery, if not 
of the soul, of our universe and existence. These 
yolumes are, as far as they go—and that is a great 
way—excellent exponents of the progress of the 
science which has of late been experimenting and 
theorising on these wonderful phenomena.— Cicero 
de Senectute; Id. pro Plancio; Id. de Amicitia ; Taciti 
Gamani@; ejusd. Agricola; and Platonis Phedo (J. 
W.Parker). Six neat and cheap little volumes, with 
the best texts of these everlasting productions, 
carefully revised and edited. They are quite scho- 
lars’ books, and delightfully refreshing to those 
who have forgotten much of their school-days and 
acquirements.—The first chapter of the History of 
England, from the Writings of Cesar and Tacitus, by 
W. Drake, M.A. (Longmans), has good explana- 
tory notes for the use of schools.— The Student's 
Helpfor the Attainment of English, French, and Italian, 
§c., by G. Sorelli (Hatchards, J. Nisbet), is a 
pleasing work, which we can cordially recommend 
toFrench and Italian readers. Jt will open their 
eyes to beauties as well as afford them general in- 
struction. 4 Complete System of Practical Arith- 
metic, No. XLV. of the Scottish School-book As- 
sociation (Edinburgh, W. Whyte andCo.), is worthy 
ofthe series to which it pertains. It treats of geo- 
metry, mengsuration, and artificers’ works,—Scott’s 
First Book of Natural Philosophy (London, A, Scott) 
belongs apparently to a projected set for the eluci- 
dation of various sciences adapted to juvenile ca- 
paities. The writers are Dr. Comstock and Mr. 
R.D. Hoblyn, the well-known author of Manuals 
of Chemistry, the Steam-Engine, §c., 80 that we see 
the editing is in competent hands.—Mr. Watson’s 
Tutor's Assistant (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.). A 


fourth edition of a very competent digest of school- 
arithmetic. — First Lessons in French Grammar, by 
Mrs. John Atkyns (London, J. Izzard), is for begin- 
ners, and for them well arranged and readily ap- 
plicable. — Outlines of Mental and Moral Science 
(Dublin, J. M‘Glashan; London, Orr). An intel- 
ligent exposition of principles connected with the 
due understanding of logic, metaphysics, and ethics. 
Advanced students may peruse it with advantage 
as a guide to more elaborate works. — Manual of 
English Grammar, by the Rev. C. J. Smith, M.A. 
(Lond., W. J.Cleaver). Founded on Dr. Crombie, 
a very useful little book: the chapter on Criticism 
particularly good.— The Odes of Horace, literaily 
translated into English Verse, by H. G. Robinson 
(Longmans). Which must be an impossibility, or 
barbaric, if not both: ex. gr. (we take the hint 
from the first word) : 
‘* Barbara postquam cecidere turmz 
Thessalo victore, et ademptus Hector 
Tradidit fessis leviora tolli 
Pergama Graiis.” 
Thus rendered: 
“ And this at the time the barbarian bands 
Fell beneath the victorious Thessalan’s sway, 
And Hector, cut off, to the Greeks’ wearied hands 
Yielded Pergamus over an easier prey.” 

There are some good annotations. — The Elements 
of Architecture, by the Rev. J. W. M‘Gauley (Dub- 
lin, M‘Glashan; London, Orr). Similar to many 
publications already circulated ; and, we may truly 
state, not inferior in intelligence to any of its kind. 
It is concise, clear, and with a glossary, which 
makes it easy for consultation by those who seek 
to be informed. — 4 Chart illustrating the Architec- 
ture of Westminster Abbey, by Francis Bedford, jun. 
(London, W. W. Robinson), may here be men- 
tioned as very handsomely and accurately engraved 
in its most striking compartments, and altogether 
a publication which does credit to the architectural 
artist. — The Latin Tyro's Guide, by G. Jackson 
(Seeley and Co.). A very small tome to teach the 
first steps towards the acquisition of the Latin 
language, but very useful of its kind, and as far 
as it goes towards imparting rudimentary know- 
ledge.—The Juvenile French Grammar, §c., by J. 
Tournier, French Master at Westminster School 
(D. Nutt, P. Rolandi). This seems to us to bea 
very ready and good grammar for beginners in the 
French language; and judiciously illustrated by 


|his or her hand may make themselves tolerably 
conversant with the elements of the language, and 
be prepared to follow it up by reading with the 
help of a dictionary.—A Concise Grammar of the 
German Language, on the Principles appointed in 
the Schools of Germany, by G. H. C. Egestorff 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co). The able tran- 
slator of Klopstock’s Messiah has condescended 
to become the teacher of youth, and, as might be 
expected from a person of his fine knowledge of 
the language and literary experience, has here 
given them an initiatory guide of a superior 
order. We cordially recommend it to all who 
wish to acquire an accurate acquaintance with the 
German tongue. 





BIBLE CONNECTED WITH EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 
(Third notice.} 

“ Tue remarkable coincidence (with which our 
last paper broke off, says Mr. Osburn) seems to 
shew that the Phathmetic branch [of the Nile] was 
originally the boundary of Egypt Proper. The land 
of Goshen, in this case, was the fertile plain to the 
east of it,* which probably was not then traversed 
by any considerable branch of the Nile, but only by 
brooks or rivulets from it; for we have already no- 
ticed, that in ancient times the great body of theriver 
emptied itself into the sea considerably further to 
the westward than afterwards.f Over the last line 
of captives is written a boastful song: ‘ Behold, 
he makes the good god to rejoice in receiving the 
spoils of victory... he hath made [his enemies] 
drunken, their heart died within them at the sight 
of blood; he cuts off your members from your 
bodies ; he smites your hearts; he binds you.’ * * 

“ The following picture represents, as before, 
another battle, or rather massacre, of the enemies 
of Egypt by Sethos : 





* “ See Gen. xiii. 10.” 

+ “ See Dr. Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ vol. i. 
p. 76. ‘Ifthe Pelusiac (the easternmost) arm of the Nile, 
as is commonly assumed, were navigable for ficcts in 
ancient times, the Israelites were probably confined to its 
eastern bank; but if we are at liberty to assume that this 
stream was never much larger than at present,.then they 
may have spread themselves out upon the Delta beyond 
it, until restrained by larger branches of the Nile.’ See 
also note xii. at the end of the same volume to which this 
passage refers. The author had not read this admirable 
work when the text was written. It is most gratifying to 
find a conjecture formed only upon the examination of 
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SETHOS DESTROYING HIS ENEMIES. 


these pictures confirmed by the actual survey of so able 
an observer.” 





CHIEF SLAIN BY SETHOS. 


~ scene is again in a hilly country abounding in | parts are manned with archers, and a strong force |'To make assurance doubly sure, an arrow from the 
shrubs and trees; among which some of the van- | had been drawn up in front to meet the invader, conqueror’s bow enters the forehead of the unhappy 


quished endeavour in vain to hide themselves from | under the command, doubtless, of the king of the chief as he falls. 


His fate is shared by all his 


his death-dealing arrows. It was inhabited by a country, who is in a chariot. He, however, is just|army. The only person not slain is the man that 


Pastoral people. One man is in the act of driving 
‘way a herd of zebus or buffaloes. 
Presented is the taking of a large and strong fort, 
* town, upon a high hill, 


¢ | in the act of falling, transfixed by one of the heavy 
The action re- | javelins of Sethos; another. has slain his shield- | one is already pierced with an arrow; the rest are 


| bearer, who falls in the opposite direction; anda 


| drives off the cattle. Of the men on the walls, 


either supplicating the mercy of the victor, or 


The two tiers of ram- third inflicts a mortal wound upon one of his hotses. precipitating themsélyes over the rampart. The 
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inscription on the fort records the name of the 
country in which it was situated. It is written 


4S the land of AUOP Amor, which being a 


literal transcription of the name of “VS, the 
fourth son of Canaan (Gen. x. 16), we have no diffi- 
culty in at once identifying it as the land of the 
Amorites, one of the most powerful of the tribes 
that inhabited Canaan, who at first peopled the 
mountains west of the Dead Sea, but afterwards 
extended their limits over the whole of the country 
beyond Jordan, from Lebanon to the wilderness. 
The herd of buffaloes agrees perfectly with the 
habits of the Amorites. The district of Bashan be- 
longed to them, which was noted for the breeding 
of cattle (Ps. xxii. 12). The name of the fort or 
city itself is also written in the same inscription 


j=. The first character represents the letter b 


ore, the other tvo, T and “9 respectively. In 
that portion of the land of the Amorites which fell 
to the tribe of Judah, we find enumerated among 
‘the uttermost cities towards the coast of Edom 
southward’ (that is, in the part nearest to Egypt), 
one which is named TWIT) Hadashah (Josh. xv. 
21, 37). The hieroglyphic name reads Ty, 
which repeats exactly. the letters, of the Hebrew 
transcription, leaving out only the f7, which is the 
feminine afformant in that language. The position 
of the city -Hadashah is greatly in favour of the 
identification.’’* 

“The conclusion of this vast picture,is a gigan- 





* « Orit. maychave been the city en Mount Moriah, 
where Jerusalem was alterwards built, which was known 
in the times of Herodotus in Egypt by the name of Kadoris. 
This word is the Hellenic mode of spelling the 4/-kouds of 
the Arab, or the Kadatha of the Syriac dialect, é.e. the 
holy place, the universal epithet of Jerusalem in the East. 
See Larcher in /oco, I. 3. ¢. 5.” 





tic figure of the conqueror Sethos, with the Wf * red 


cap of Lower Egypt on his head. He grasps 
with his left hand an upright pole, to which are 
tied an individual of each of the conquered nations, 
while his uplifted right hand grasps the club in 
act to strike. This serves as the frontispiece, or 
table of contents, to the whole series. It is the 
common conclusion of such pictures.” 

The wars of Ramses II,, Sesostris, and Ramses IV. 
(the successors of Sethos), with the Canaanites, are 
next discussed with similar skill and discrimina- 
tion, and occupy a space of time from 1577 years 
before Christ, when the firstenamed succeeded his 
victorious father. 1t will be felt, however, that it 
would not be convenient for a journal like ours to 
attempt a regular connected review of the events 
here brought forward. It is only in our power to 
detach a few of the particulars which we consider 
to throw new light upon the’principal points, and 
such as have been most elaborately commented 
upon by Biblical critics. The paintings on the 
external northern and eastern walls of the ruins 
of Medinat Abou relate to those of the twelfth 
year of this Pharaoh (Remeses, or Ramses FI., the 
son of Sethos). 

** The scene with which the series commences 
represents the march of Remesses from Thebes 
to his north-eastern frontier, accompanied by his 
guards. The royal chariot in this scene is pre- 
ceded by another which bears the symbol of Amoun- 


‘Re, the first divinity of the Theban triad; doubt- 


less to denote that the god fought with his armies. 
The next scene is at the rendezvous for the army 
on the frontier... This place was a magazine. Re- 
messes is standing at a rostrum or tribunal in the 
act of addressing his soldiers, who are marching 
up in military order, but unarmed, while his officers 





* “ Denoting that the enemy overcome had threatened 
Lower Egypt.” 
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SETHOS DESTROYING HIS CAPTIVES, 





— 
distribute to them their weapons from vast piles oj 
arms which stand before him. The inscriptions 
both these pictures are much mutilated, ang the 
phrases that remain are neither important nor jp, 
teresting. 5; 

“ The Seripture account of the captivity of th, 
Israelites in Egypt relates, that the latter wer 
compelled by their taskmasters to build for Pha. 
raoh ‘ magazines’ (Exod. i. 11}. The context 9 
this passage leads us to. conclude that it would by 
in the immediate vicinity of Goshen, the place of 
their sojourning, that thisylabour was imposed 
upon them; and the fact-that- Goshen lay alon, 
the eastern frontier of Egypt, where warlike operi. 
tions were constantly required by the aggressioy; 
of the Canaanites, strengthens the conclusion, Th: 
names of these magazines are said to have bee 


DAD Pithom and DDWY7 Raamses (ubi supri 
The hieroglyphic name Of Damictta Se O- Q5 


we have already found to read UVTE, which pp. 
produces exactly the letters of the Hebrew wor, 


OF15; and Damietta being, as we have seen, oy 
the eastern frontier of Egypt, and in the immediate 
vicinity of Goshen, it is highly probable that thy 
city is the Pithom of Scripture. 

“ The’ magazine ‘at’ which Remeéses assem)le 
his army for the war in the twelftheyear of his rein 
was not Damietta. A’ representation of it cee; 
in a sabsequent scene, over! whichats'nanie is hap. 


pily recorded, <5 Run oF GNF 
‘There is a remarkable, diffictilty in this inscrip. 
tion, for which the Scripture ‘nartative’ of 'the Cae 
tivity in Egypt accoutits ‘with a coinpleteriess far 
beyond what could possibly have been’ anticipated, 
It is in reality composed in’ Hebrew, and reais 


DEVI V7, «the; stronghold, the fortified 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. — 





: . 
city of Raamses.’ Doubtless, therefore, this was 
the Rameses which was built by the children of 
|srael, and which, in mockery, and to perpetuate 
the memory of their servitude, they were compelled 
by their oppressors to name from their own lan- 


guage. The outlines of Pithom* and Raamees are 


subjoined [the first at the foot of the preceding 


mbestZo= 


page] * 



































RAAMSES, 
luwilbe ebserved that,they differ greatly from 
those df thes fortsisof the Canaanites, The last 
qpibet; in the royalcartouche which encloses the 
name of, Raamses is-that, of she builder of Medinat 
Abou.- This was either mere flattery of the artist, 
ot, the city-net having-been completed at the time 
of the Exedus, Raamses IV, was the finisher of 
itafter, the expulsion of the shepherds, It was 
tohably commenced about 200 years, earlier by 
homeat, the father of Sethos,”’} 

; _ {To.he concluded in our next.] 

The Faion of Sértdrins. 12mo. 2 vols. Longmans. 
AcLASSICAL story wrought out of the prolonged 
contest in Spain for the sovereignty of the world, 
after the fall of Marius and Sylla, when Pompey 
and Cesar had begun to occupy the scene. 








The | 


ment, are equally injudicious and inefficacious. 
Two young-lady cousins are contrasted, and there 
are two gentlemen to match. Annahas a due sense 
of religion, or, as it is styled, of the duties of Christ’s 
Church; so has not the more giddy Charlotte. Char- 
lotte’s brother Arthur isa pious clergyman ; Sir Ed- 
ward, his friend, is rather a man of the world. But 
nevertheless Anna and he fall in love with each 
other: Arthur, whom Anna would have fitted, con- 
sequently conquers his incipient feelings for her 
in despair; and at Jast she, the heroine, sacrifices 
her affections, and yields Sir Edward, to make her 
cousin Charlotte happy. And so they wed; and 
the two models devote themselves in single bless- 
edness, “labouring in the Lord’s vineyard.” We 
fear that neither good moral nor good example can 
be derived from a tale like this. 


History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. 
By. J. H. Merle D’Aubigne, D.D. Vol. IV. 
Glasgow and London, W. Collins. 

By an arrangement with Messrs, Oliver and Boyd, 

the publisher states, that he has been enabled to 

publish this volume of his cheap edition from 

D’ Aubigne’s English version; thus increasing the 

immense circulation of the work in England, Scot- 

land, and America. A preface, signed by the 
author, asserts the superiority and superior rights 
of this above any other translation. We hear, how- 
ever, of some reclamation on the part of Messrs, 

Oliver and Boyd, who sold the property to Mr. 

Collins, of which he has made so popular a use. 

We know nothing of the dispute, and can only 

speak to the character of the volume before us, as 

recommending it highly to public favour. 

Round Railversus T Rail. By Geometricus. Pp. 29. 

Pelham Richardson. 

Tue author, leaving the battle of the guages to be 

fought out by their respective forces, and also 





passing over other questions connected with the 
system of railroads, contends that the causes of | 
resistance have not yet been reduced to the smallest 
possible limits. Inequalities of surface have not 
been removed to the extent they might be. The | 
several parts are not well fitted together, and hence 


author pretends that Oppius might have left such | an increase of friction and consequent diminution 
abiography of his hero, which, being found, would | of the tractive force. To remedy these evils, he 


supply the desideratum here embodied, and fur- | 


nish the particulars of a history barely touched 
upon by Plutarch; Livy, and Sallust. So he it. 

He has madeyout ‘a striking account of the Span- 
ish struggle by Sertorius against the Roman legions 
under; Mefeltus and/the great Pompey; has ac- 
companied his exploits with the superstitions im- 
pressed upon his sefiiery by the attendance upon 
their general of a beautiful fawn, held to be a gift 
from the goddess’ Minerva; and has finally de- 
scribed the tragic élose of his career by assassina- 
tion, under the eyes and in the tent of his colleague 
Perpenna, who had*seduced him to a banquet in 
ader to; murder him, Females, rather more in- 
teresting than-Roman ladies usually are, take part 
in thes¢ stirring events, and the whole story is told 
ina graphic manner, and ‘in a way to display the 
mapners and feelings of an age long since passed 
away, In this point of view it may be received as 
an episode of Roman history at a period when 
Roman history had reached its zenith; and though 
invented and embellished by the writer, may pos- 
sibly be about as true as many other pieces in the 
annals of that powerful people which we are in the 
habit of reading as gospel. 

Chollerton ; @-Tale of our own Times. By a Lady. 
Pp. 381. London, J. Ollivier. 
One of those religions novels which, in our judg- 





* “The hieroglyphie legend on the water reads 
TOM LAPO, the river (water) of strife, an addi- 
tional proof that the Phathmetie branch formed the houn- 
dary line on which the early Pharaohs contended for the 
re of Egypt: Its name, ¢a0uxriz0¢ (which is given 
y Ftolemy as its Egyptian name), is palpably derived 
from Pithom or Damietta, which is situated upon it.” 
f + “ According to Herodotus (Euterpe, c. 102), Sesostris 
fortified the north-eastern frontier of Egypt against the 
Mmeursions of the shepherds.” 





demonstrates that, instead of the present T rail, a 
round rail ought to be adopted, because round is 


| the only figure which presents a uniform surface 


in all directions, lateral as well as horizontal and 
onward. In conclusion, the geometrical system is 
earnestly recommended to supersede that now in 
use. An Exposition of the Danger and Deficiencies 
of the present Mode of Railway Construction, by C. H. 
Greenhow (London, J. Weale), throws farther light 
on this generally important discussion. 


Ireland ; its Poverty, its Insubordination, their Cause, 
their Cure. Letter I. to Lord J. Russell. Pp. 16 
G. Mansell. 

A sMARTLY written and strong letter, in which-the 
author ascribes the poverty and insubordination in 
Ireland to the starvation of the lower classes, caused 
by the exactions of landlords and remorseless bai- 
liff attorneys —the tenants being only a passive 
intermediate agency. He estimates the wages of 
an Irish labourer at 28. 7}d. per week, and says 
that if English labourers had no more, revolution 
and bloodshed could not be delayed an hour by all 
the laws or forces of the country. 

Language in Relation to Commerce; Missions, and 
Government. By Eis Eclectikwn. Pp, 23. Man- 
chester. 

FounpeED on the assumption of universal free-trade, 

the writer enforces the expediéncy for making the 

English tongue the equally universal. medium of in- 

tercourse among the nations of the earth. 

The Ball I live on. By Emily Taylor. 

Houlston and ‘Stoneman. 

Apps to the immense number of tise little com- 

pilations which are agréeable.and usefal for very 

youthful readers. _Itcensists \of\ woodcuts and 


Pp. 100. 


The Picturesque Hand-Book of Liverpool; with a 
Day at Birkenhead, and a Series of Pleasure-Excur- 
sions in the Neighbourhood, Pp,157. Liverpool, 
B. Smith. 

Tus is a sixth edition, and the multitude of 
strangers who visit this mighty mart, must speedily 
exhaust many more. It is nicely executed, and 
guides us through the vast extent of mercantile 
buildings, basins, docks, &c. &c. ; and the churches 
and public edifices are described and figured.. The 
account of Birkenhead is the opening of a new 
world of industry, and the excursions relieve us 
from the toils of traffic among the beautiful scenery 
of the surrounding country. 

Family Affairs; a Comedy in Five, Acts. 

Saunders. and Otley. 

Tue fifth act consists. of one page and a half; but 

there is a dance by all the characters, which, of 

course, could not be printed. There are a few smart- 
nesses scattered through these pages, but plot there 
is not; the dialogue is rather of the common- 

place order, and the vis comica insufficient for a 

comedy or even a farce. 

A Hand-Book to Newcastle. My L. Jewitt. 
Gort up chiefly for the Jate agricultural show, but 
also fit for a good permanent guide through this 
good old town, so full of mteresting objects. 


Pp. 68. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
DISCHARGED PRISONERS.*® 
To the Editor of the Literary Gaxetie. 
1 Hyde-Park Place, Aug, 18, 1846. 

Str,--The change of administration has slightly 
retarded the measures for rescuing misguided indi- 
viduals, and preventing them becoming from neces- 
sity the inmates of our jails; but Iam happy thus 
to announce publicly, through the medium of your 
excellent paper, that yesterday a deputation, headed 
by the Bishop of London, waited upon Sir George 
Grey at the Home-office, and were pleased to hear 
him express his great anxiety on so important a 
subject, which shall have the serious consideration 
of her Majesty’s Government during the recess, 
which must produce a remedy. 

When it is considered that the returns for the 
last year shew a frightful picture of 30,000 convic- 
tions, to say nothing of acquittals ; and when from 
my own experience last week IT found in Newgate 
150 cases for trial, 52 of that-mumber had been 
there before: in Giltspur-Street prison out of 91 
cases, 60 of the number had been repeatedly there 
before. One woman declared/in the presence of 
the governor, that she had been in that prison for 
the last twenty years. Now ‘with such a state of 
things, with no remedy provided, no resource left 
but on leaving prison.to commit fresh crimes, 
the wafning of the magistrate, the admonition of 
the judge, |the\exKortation from the pfison-pulpit, 
appear te‘me but “ a solemn mockery/”’ 

It is fearful to look at the extent ofiour “ cri- 
minal population,’ with no adequate means offered 
to reduce the amount but one or two charitable 
institutions with limited means, which can never 
meet the evil, and nothing but a legislative na- 
tional measure giving voluntary shelter and em- 
ployment can effé¢tually\ produce a remedy which 
all the corporations in England have petitioned 
the legislature to/adopt. 

Whilst such state of things exists I-will not 
fail during this session and in the next to impress 
upon both houses of parliament the painful picture 
so destructive to morality, so.degtadingto us as a 
Christian ¢ommunity; and whilst, on the one band, 
I would by no means screen the guilty, but severely 
punish, yet Ido think we are bownd to offer and 
extend mercy to so large a portion of helpless indi- 
viduals, who will gladly avail themselves of it, and 
save them/from endless destruction.—I am, &c, 

Joun Laprig, 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex. 





sketches connected with geography in various 








parts of the world. 





* See the Liferary Gazette for August 22d, -p. 741, on this 
subject, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

IMPORTANT DISCOVERY, 
HirHerto heat unaided by affinity has been un- 
equal to resolving water into its constituents ; elec- 
tricity has been the only single agent by which 
this could be accomplished. But we hear, and we 
have full faith in the report, that Mr. Grove has 
succeeded in decomposing water by heat alone; or, 
popularly to express it, he has boiled water into 
its eléments, oxygen and hydrogen. This, then, is 
the second grand physical discovery in England 
this year, both of high scientific importance, and 
both adding to the fame of their respective authors, 
Faraday and Grove. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 

Tue first General Meeting of the sixteenth Con- 
gress will be held at Southampton, on Wednesday 
next; and the regular’ business will commence on 
‘Thursday morning. In the evening of the latter 
day the president, Sir R. 1. Murchison, will deliver 
his inaugural address. ‘The attendance of eminent 
scientific men promises to be more numerous than 
on any former occasion. The Sections will be pre- 
sided over by Herschel, Faraday, Owen, Richard- 
son, Willis, &c. &c. And among the many famed 
foreigners who are known to be coming, Oersted 
and Forchhamer from Denmark, Middendorf from 
Petersburg, Retzius and Svanberg from Stock- 
holm, Rose from Berlin, Matteuci from Modena, 
and Schénbein from Basle, are already here. 
Dumas and others from France, and Wartmann 
from Lausanne, are to be present. Rank, too, 
will this year be illustriously represented ; for— 
besides the Marquis of Winchester, Lords Palmer- 
ston and Ashburton, the Bishops of Winchester 
and Oxford, the Speaker, and many other public 
characters— it is certain that the British Associa- 
tion at Southampton will be honoured by the pre- 
sence of Prince Albert. 


CAVENDISH SOCIETY. 
Tue Chemical Book Society for the translation 
and publication of works and papers on Chemistry, 
noticed in Literary Gazette, No. 1542, have adopted 
the above title. 

The Council (for the names of the members of 
the council, and of the officers of the society, and 
other details, see our advertising columns) contem- 
plate a stated publication of three volumes an- 
nually; and the following works are some of those 
which have been brought before them for con- 
sideration: — A Volume of recent Memoirs and 
Tracts in Chemical Philosophy; the Life and Works 
of Cavendish; a Volume of recent Memoirs in 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology ; Rammelsberg’s 
Mineralogy; Kopp’s History of Chemistry; Geiger’s 
Pharmacy; Runge’s Chemistry of Dyeing and 
Calico- Printing ; G. Rose’s Crystallography. 

Gmelin’s Inorganic Chemistry, complete in three 
large volumes 8vo, will be published and given in 
return for the first year’s subscription. 


ON THE GREAT THUNDER-STORMS AND EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AGITATIONS OF THE SEA, 

On the 5th July and the 1st of August, 1846. 
(Read at the Penzance Natural History Society on the 
llth, by Mr. R. Edmonds, jun.) 

Tue extraordinary agitation of the sea in different 
parts of Mount’s-bay at the commencement of the 
great thunder-storm which passed over Britain on 
the 5th ult., was noticed at the last meeting of this 
society. I have now to notice a similar phenome- 
non observed at Penzance Pier early in the morn- 
ing of the Ist instant, when a still more dreadful 
thunder-storm visited the metropolis and other 

parts of England. 

I would previously, however, make a few re- 
marks on the storm of July. It must have been 
felt on the Atlantic on the 4th, as much distant 
lightning from the s. or s.w. was seen in Mount’s- 
bay before midnight, and continued until between 
3 and 4 o’clock of the following morning, when the 


fierce lightning and thunder from every-part of the | 





heavens became truly alarming. As the storm 
proceeded from Mount’s-bay, throughout Cornwall, 
towards the N.E. and £., it grew more violent and 
destructive. It reached Exeter between § and 9 
A.M.; Windsor, between 2 and 3 p.m.; and Lon- 
don, at half-past three. In its progress towards 
the north of Britain, it was felt throughout Somer- 
setshire, between 8 and 9 a.m.; at Leeds, about 3} 
P.M. ; at Penrith, Dumfries, Ayr, and Glasgow, be- 
tween 3 and 4 p.m.; at Edinburgh soon after 5; 
at Dundee and Argyleshire about 7; and at Aber- 
deen shortly after midnight. Thus the storm, as 
it advanced from Mount’s-bay towards the east, 
moved at a considerably slower rate than in its 
progress northward. 

In many places both the lightning and the thun- 
der were continuous during most of the storm. A 
whirling, fitful, or “wild kind of wind,” accom- 
panied it, with heavy rain or large hailstones. At 
Ayrand Maybole, it was preceded by a whirlwind 
of remarkable violence. At Walsall a whirlwind 
tore up trees by the roots. 

The temperature on the 5th of July was unu- 
sually high, not only in most parts of England, but 
on the continent. The thermometer at l'rogmore, 
in the royal gardens, stood at 93° in the shade; at 
Manchester 87°; and at Paris 97}°. 

Before the storm commenced in Kent, one of 
the largest flights of butterflies ever seen in this 
country completed its passage from France to 
England. For many hundreds of yards it quite 
obscured the sun. ‘ During the passage the wea- 
ther was calm and sunny, but an hour or so after 
they reached ¢erra firma it came on to blow great 
guns from s.w., the direction whence the insects 
came.” 

The storm of July was not felt in London and 
the eastern coasts of Britain, so severely as on the 
western. But the storm of August Ist, which visi- 
ted the metropolis and other parts of England, 
was more terrible and destructive than any expe- 
rienced there since 1809. It commenced in Green- 
wich at 3h. 10m. r.a. In the meteorological report 
from the Observatory, it is stated that at Lewisham 
the hailstones “ were nearly gll as large as pigeons’ 
eggs.” It was felt severelfthe same evening at 
East Waldon, Leicester and Nottingham, and be- 
fore midnight at Southampton and Paris. About 
4 a.m. of this day an extraordinary agitation of the 
sea was observed by the labourers employed in ex- 
cavating Penzance Pier, the tide being then about 
five hours ebb, and the sea very calm. The water 
suddenly returned towards the shore to the depth 
of between one and two feet, and, after an apparent 
pause, rushed back “like a river’’ to its former 
level; the time occupied in the influx and the re- 
flux, including the time of the water appearing 
stationary, was about six minutes. The flux and 
reflux were observed only once. My informant, 
who witnessed it, is the superintendent of the men 
engaged in the excavations. 

In London the thermometer on this day was 
893° in the shade, and 116° in the sun, the latter 
being the maximum there for the year; and through- 
out the previous night it did not descend below 70°; 
at Paris it was 90°a great part of the day. At Pen- 
zance the nights of the 29th, 30th, and 31st, were 
the warmest hitherto of the year. Early in the 
morning of the 30th a terrific thunder-storm, with 
heavy rains or hail, occurred in Mount’s-bay and 
throughout Cornwall, and also in Wales and Cum- 
berland, from which time until after the great storm 
of the Ist of August the atmosphere in Cornwall, 
London, and probably throughout England, was very 
sultry and highly charged with electricity, whilst 
violent thunder-storms were experienced in vari- 
ous places, 

An earthquake shock was felt along the Rhine 
in the evening of the 29th of July—the moon’s first 
quarter was on the 5lst,—and the agitation of the 
sea above described (the result, perhaps, of a sub- 
marine shock) happened on the Ist of August. 

In conclusion, | may remark that, with only one 
exception, all the shocks of the earth and exttaor- 


dinary oscillations of the sea in Cornwall durins 
the present century, whose dates are known, ay} 
which are eight in number, have happened nearoy 
to the moon’s first change or quarter than to any 
other. The shock not occurring at that period of 
the ‘moon’s age was felt in the eastern parts of 
Cornwall on the 20th of October, 1837, the day be. 
fore the moon’s last quarter.* 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCITZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Gloucester Congress. 


Tue full report upon the interesting Papers con. 
nected with Gloucester Cathedral which was given 
in the last Literary Gazetie, as well as our general 
view the week before, referred inter alia to the 
grotesque and often (according to the feeling of 
later ages) indecent and profane burlesques, carved 
both in stone and oak, in various parts of these 
ancient religious buildings. Whose designs they 
were, by whom executed or ordered to be executed, 
and to what purposes addressed, have long led to 
conjecture and controversy. _In the present case, 
after the surveys of the Abbey Church, the results 
of which we have recorded,—at the evening meet. 
ing on Tuesday Mr. Wright stated that he hu’, 
since the forenoon meeting, investigated the sculp. 
tures in the Cathedral, and desjred simply to 
shew how necessary it was, in endeavouring to 
explain branches of art in the middle ages, 
be well acquainted with the literature of those 
ages. The question had arisen as to whether the 
grotesque carvings of the seats of the choir were 
the work of the monks and clergy or of the free. 
masons. Mr. Cresy had adopted the latter opin. 
ion; but he (Mr. Wright) differed from that cou- 
clusion; and his reason was, that there was not 
a single one of those sculptures that had not its 
representative, and he believed type, in the litera- 
ture of the day, which literature originated with 
and was peculiar to the clergy, using the term ina 
more extensive sense than at present,—the clergy in 
those days meaning every person who had received 
an education and who was thus entitled to the benefit 
of clergy. Amongst those persons was a large body 
of literature, differing very much from the monk- 
ish legends and theological writings, and represent- 
ing to those legends and theological writings quite 
as large a proportion as the popular literature 
bears to the theological works of the present day. 
| This literature consisted of all sorts of treatises on 
| science, amongst which the most popular was that 
| called Bestialis, or natural history, under which 
head were described numbers of peculiar animals 
which existed not only in nature but in fables ant 
stories. ‘There were also historical and various 
works of amusement, which represented the spirit 
of the monks and clergy of that day much more 
accurately than it was exhibited in their legends 
and theology. There was not a single represen- 
tation in the sculptures of thé Cathedral which 
could not be found described ‘in the old literature 
of the day. In some churches, it was not uncom- 
mon for the sculptures to represent the whole his- 
tory of some well-known romance; and even in the 
Cathedral he found a carving of a combat between 
a knight and giant, which combat he believed he 
could find described in one of the romances to 
which he alluded. Therefore, archzologists should 
always well consider before they pronounced an 
opinion upon works of art executed in the middle 
ages, and should endeavour to combine upon every 
occasion a knowledge of art anda knowledge also 
of the literature of the period to which their in- 
quiries referred.. There was another poirt on 
which he disagreed with the opinion first formed 
that the masons were more likely to be the authors 
of those particular satires upon the monks and 
upon the morals of the age than the clergy them- 
selves. But the truth was, that those popular 
books of the middle ages contained things which 
if not-seen we Should be perfectly astonished to be 
Ns 1 at 








|;* Corrected and, communicated: bythe author—F4. Z. ¢. 
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told were to be found there. There were satires 
and satirical allusions of every description, and in 
some of them even the Scriptures themselves were 
purlesqued. There was, for instance, a manuscript 
ospel of St. Pancras now in the British Museum, 
which, if published at the present day, would be 
visited with extreme punishment. It was not ne- 
cessary, therefore, to suppose these sculptures to 
be the works of the masons, or, that the monks 
were at all scrupulous in carrying their satires into 
the carvings of their churches. 

Mr. Newton had never. heard the subject of 
these very extraordinary and grotesque sculptures, 
whic seemed so entirely out of character in a 
lace of devodon. satisfactorily explained. He 
thought that in Rlome and the Roman Catholic 
countries, some relics of the heathen worship of 
Bacchus had mingled themselves with the early 
Christianity, and been retained by the new reli- 
gionists. sacrament of bread and wine was 
ove of the early perversions of a Christian rite to 
heathenish debauchery : and in the Roman Catho- 
lic processions and feasts in Italy at the present 
day he hath, himself observed characters repre- 
gated which were strictly bacchanalian. 

Mr. Pettigrew then said that bacchanalian subjects 
laving been introduced, the next paper would be 
strictly appropriate, forit was quite of a bacchanalian 
character. He accordingly read his very enter- 


taining account of the Gloucestershire Peg Tankard. 


“On monkish miracles as illustrative of his- 
tory,” by Mr. Wright. The grand and final object 
of the researches of archzologists is, and certainly 
ought to be, to arrive at historical truth. To un- 
derstand the history of our forefathers in remote 
ages, something more is necessary than a simple 
perusal of the chronicles of events: we ought to 
\e well acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the people among whom those events were acted, 
of the knowledge and intelligence of the age in 
which they occurred, and of the feelings and cha- 
racters of the actors; and every dusty relic moved 
from its hiding-place by the hands of the anti- 
quary may contribute to throw some new light on 
what was previously obscure and mysterious. The 
humblest class of documents—an old parish-regis- 
tet, a bill of household expenses, a private libel— 
all these are sometimes of extreme importance; 
and even fables and’ stories are not to be despised, 
for from such sources as these the critical inquirer 
will often deduce useful results. Such also is the 
case with a set of documents which, despised justly 
wih regard to the character to which they lay 
chim, have still been treated with too much ne- 
glect—these are the tales commonly known as 
monkish miracle-legends. 

There are two classes of monkish miracles. The 
fitst consists of legends of the earlier saints, which 
refer to periods long before the time at which the 
legends were themselves composed; and these, 
containing no contemporary allusions, are compa- 
atively worthless. The other class is altogether 
of a different character. Many of the monastic 
houses possessed the shrine of some sainted per- 
Sonage, or some relic of unusual holiness, which 
Was an object of pilgrimage because it was sup- 
Posed to be the scene or instrument of miraculous 
cures, As this was a source of considerable profit, 
tne monks of the place kept registers of remark- 
able cases in which it was believed or pretended 
that there had been a miraculous interference ; and 
the collections of stories thus formed were read 
‘fom time to time publicly, in order to stimulate 
the pilgrim’s zeal. Such was the case, among a 
multitude of other examples, at the tomb of St. 
Swithun at Winchester, at the shrine of St. Ed- 
mund at Bury, at the tomb of King Harold a 
Waltham, even at that of Simon de Montfort at 

‘esham. “Many of these collections of local mi- 
tacles still remain in manuscript, and some of them 
have been printed; and among them we Gnd, not 
only illustrations of the manners and sentiments 
of ages concerning which, without such documents, 





we should be almost in the dark, but also curious 
details of historical events of importance, which 
enable us to fill up the otherwise lifeless outline of 
the dry chronicler. My object in the present brief 
and hurried paper is, to give two or three exam- 
ples of the kind of historical information which 
we glean from these hitherto little-used sources. 

Unfortunately, during the Anglo-Saxon period, 
our remains of this description are very scanty. I 
say unfortunately, because there were a great num- 
ber of Anglo-Saxon saints, and the interesting 
character of the small number of collections of An- 
glo-Saxon miracles which remain makes us regret 
doubly the loss of the large quantity of such litera- 
ture of the Anglo-Saxon period which must have 
perished. The miracles of St. Edmund, written at 
different periods during the eleventh century, and 
preserved in manuscript in the British Museum, 
contain, among other things, several interesting 
notices relating to the Danish invasions. A still 
earlier collection—the miracles performed at the 
shrine of St. Swithun of Winchester—furnish us 
with interesting illustrations of Anglo-Saxon man- 
ners; and I will speak more at large of this book, 
because it relates to the city at which we held our 
Congress last year. The feelings of mutual satis- 
faction with which our previous annual meetings 
have been attended will bear well a retrospective 
memorial of this kind. 

The miracles of St. Swithun were written by a 
monk of Winchester named Lantfrid,—a disciple of 
Bishop Athelwold, the builder of that noble cathe- 
dral of which such extensive remains have been 
traced in the present structure by our eminent 
friend and associate Mr. Cresy,—and were shortly 
afterwards transferred to Latin verse by another 
monk of the same religious house named Wolstan. 
A nearly contemporary manuscript of both these 
works is preserved in a very fine volume in the 
British Museum (Ms. Reg. 15 E. IT). All these 
stories relate more or less to events which occurred 
at Winchester within a few years of the time at 
which they were committed to writing, and (ex- 
cepting the miraculous.part, which is in general 
easily to be explained aay), are no doubt perfectly 
true. They give us the only information we pos- 
sess relating to the manners of the people of Win- 
chester at this remote period, and contain several 
curious, though imperfect, pictures of the domestic 
life of our Saxon forefathers. They illustrate in 
several instances the legal and social position of 
different classes of society to one another—they 
even shew, though obscurely, the Anglo - Saxon 
method of levying taxes. One story gives a singu- 
lar description of the way. of proceeding against an 
offender accused of theft, and of the process of trial 
by the ordeal of obliging the accused to hold a piece 
of red-hot iron in his hand. There are several ac- 
counts of the application of judicial punishments of 
a very strange character, which remind us almost 
of the savage tortures said to have been inflicted 
by the most barbarous nations. The following may 
serve as an instance: 

A man one day came from foreign parts. He 
had been guilty of parricide, and as a punishment 
his body was surrounded with nine rings or hoops 
of steel, which were forced into the flesh, and these 
he was to carry about with him nine years. They 
were so contrived that it was almost impossible to 
loosen them by the art uf man. This miserable 
wanderer came a penitent to the shrine of St. 
Swithun, and there we are told two of the rings 
which had caused him the most excruciating tor- 
ment fell to the ground—he was probably relieved 
by the monks of the place. We may form some 
idea of this horrible species of punishment from the 
fact that one of the rings from which he was thus 
telieved had been riveted round his belly, and by 
rust and its own weight had eaten away the flesh so 
as to lay open his intestines; and that the other had 
been riveted round the arm almost to the bone, 
and was now imbedded .in,,a, mags of; bloodsand 
putrid matter, 

* Another miracle describes the punishment for rob- 





bery in England in the reign of King Edgar, of whom 
the relator of these miracles was a contemporary. 
The offender was first deprived of his eyes; his hands, 
feet, ears, and nose were then cut off, and he was 
finally scalped, the skin with the hair of his head 
being stripped off, and in this deplorable condition 
he was exposed in the field to the mercy of beasts 
and birds until he died. So heavy a penalty shews 
the great prevalence of robbery and violence, and 
the unprotected condition of personal property. 
There are other proofs in these miracles of the 
frequency of theft and all kinds of dishonesty at 
the period to which they relate. 

During the middle ages a very large portion of 
our forefathers were literally and truly slaves. As 
late as the fourteenth or fifteenth century, a serf 
or peasant quitting for an instant the land on 
which he was born, was liable to be seized by his 
lord and thrown into prison, and tortured or put 
to death. We read of a Norman bishop of the 
twelfth century, who, in revenge for a partial in- 
surrection of his serfs, seized a certain number of 
them, stripped them naked, and bound them with 
iron to stakes, and left them thus exposed to the 
sun and the attacks of noxious insects ‘until they 
died, no one daring to offer them the slightest de- 
gree of assistance. We know that under the 
Anglo-Saxons the condition of the serfs was ex- 
ceedingly miserable. The manner in which they 
were treated by their lords is shewn in several of 
Lantfrid’s miracles, of which an instance or two 
will suffice, : 

There was a citizen of Winchester named Teo- 
thic, whose servant-maid had committed some 
slight fault. In revenge —for it can only ‘be 
called revenge—he placed heavy fetters of iron 
on her legs and hands, and left her in that con- 
dition all night, intending to flog her severely on 
the morrow. She ceased not during the night to 
cry to God that, for the sake of St. Swithun, he 
would deliver her from her tormentor, until at 
dawn, when the time of her punishment was ap- 
proaching, in the midst of her sobs and groans, 
the fetters suddenly fell from her feet. The maid 
rushed from the house direct to the cathedral, and 
threw herself on her knees before the shrine of the 
saint. She was saved from the wrath of her mas- 
ter by the interference of the clergy. 

On another occasion, a servant or serf in the 
northern part of England, was stolen away from 
her master by slave-dealers (maugonibus), and 
brought to Winchester, where she was sold to one 
of the citizens. After things had remained in this 
position a length of time, her old master paid a 
visit to Winchester, and knowing that he was 
there, she went to speak with him without having 
received permission from her then lord. Her 
mistress was informed that the girl had been to 
talk with a strange man; and having learnt the 
circumstances of the case, she threatened her with 
vengeance, and ordered her to be thrown into 
chains and fettered in a most cruel manner, for 
fear that she should return to her old lord. The 
wretched servant managed to drag herself out of 
the house, and crawl into the cathedral (which was 
near at hand), or, as the legend says, she was car- 
ried there miraculously, and by the intercession of 
the saint was relieved from her fears and suf- 
ferings. 

We have several other instances of throwing 
servants into fetters, which were fastened, on al- 
most as cruelly as the hoops of the parricide men- 
tioned above, and they were otherwise treated with 
the greatest barbarity. Such were the times on 
which we are accustomed to look as those of 
“merry old England ;” the mirth, if mirth there 
were among any but the oppressors, was but fitful 
ebullitions, partaking of the character of that 
‘* moody madness” which is described by the poet 
as “laughing wild amid severest woe.” Such, as 
far as social happiness was concerned, was the ge- 
neral ‘character of the Middle Ages. 

After ' thé (Nortmat’ Conquest, and especially 


|during the twelfth century, these collections of 
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miracles became very numerous; a few have been 
printed, but by far the greatest number still remain 
in manuscript, and have never been used for his- 
torical purposes. St. Bega was the patroness of 
St. Bees, in Cumberland, where she had left a 
holy bracelet, which was long an object of pro- 
found reverence. A small collection of her mira- 
cles, written in the twelfth century, is extant, and 
has been printed; and we may judge) of the va- 
riety of incidents which occur among. similar 
stories from the prefatory statement. of its com- 
piler, that “ Many borne down by various infirmi- 
ties, or troubled with unclean spirits, there, by the 
power of her merits and prayere, obtained the 
wished-for restoration to health; many who were 
imprisoned, whether bound by. chains or fetters, 
found liberation from her ; whosoever forswore 
himself upon her bracelet swiftly incurred the 
heaviest punishment of perjury, or a speedy 
death; and no one could with impunity violate 
the peace of that place, but felt it instantly vindi- 
cated and terribly inflicted upon him, that others 
might have fear, and hold the place thereafter in 
awe.” 

One of the miracles in this little collection de- 
scribes an inroad of the pilfering. Scots from the 
other side of the Border, and furnishes one of the 
earliest instances of the efficiency. of the English 
bow. After having uttered opprobrious. words 
against the. virgin saint, one of the Scots, to use 
the words of the story, went away in the counsel 
and company of his impious fellows, and both 
sécretly and openly, wherever heicould; join with 
the rest, drove away booty both: from. the land. of 
St. Bega and elsewhere. ,. Having taken a horse 
from her territory, he:was now:mounted.on horse- 
back. But certain of the ‘herdsmen, seeing the 
robbers froma distance, ran-into the town, and by 
blowing of horns got together a large crowd from 
all parts, to whom was related what had happened. 
And they swiftly followed the -robbers, who .were 
now flying, but saw. only the, wretch before, men- 
tioned, riding a long way off, separated from his 
companions, who, when they. heard the sound of 
the horn, and saw the crowd following after them, 
took to their heels, leaving their booty behind them, 
desirous only of saving their lives. But a certain 
young man, swifter than the others, gained upon 
the sacrilegious horseman and discharged some 
arrows at him. He disdained to, dismount, but, 
because he feared to be shot in the heart, by an 
arrow, stooped down with his bead upon the.horse’s 
neck. The Scots, Irish, and. Galwaithers: {natives 
of Galway), fear this sort of .arms | more, than 
others, and therefore they call an arrow -a. flying 
devil (unde et sagitiam demonem volaniem vocant).” 
In the posture alluded to, a-ehance arrow struck 
the marauder in a ‘spot where, he least expected, 
and he fell lifeless from his, horse, inne 

Another of these. miracles describes: a scene.of 
drunken riot, and its consequences, and depicts 
somewhat strikingly the mede/in which, the: of- 
fenders were pursued, ;. {f There isa,town in Cope- 
land, called. Workington, situated near the river 
Derwent, at which: place, one Sunday. towards 
evening, as the men were returning; home) from 
the tavern,’ after. their: day's, drinking, their 
tongues became sharpened into\a quarrel, and 
then from strife.in worda; they,came to, blows. 
Three of them, superior’ in; number and..atrength, 
fell upon the fourth, and, easily get him.down, un- 
der them. They dragged yhim into @certain jitile 
house vulgarly called, a\torrejg;,and; perhaps, by 
holding him down, smot Aim, or strangled 
him with their hands:reundihistbroat,,, This being 
straightway discovered,' the 'villagerg:flacked ,toge-| 
ther from all parts, and taking the dead man from, 
that secret place, found ino wound upomthe body. 
Upon this a hue and cry:is raisedy acconding to, the 
custom of the country, and theinhebitants are col-. 
lected together by the sound.of,the horn, The, 
three homicides were seized, bound, and .garried to. 
the castle of Egremont, where , they. were, thrown; 


they became penitent, for the murder; and after 
many prayers, were miraculously delivered from 
prison by St. Bega; but, singularly enough, not a 
word is said on the impropriety of their method of 
passing the Sabbath,—which, in fact, seems to have 
been the common practice of the time. 

It has already been observed, that the most va- 
luable of these miracles belong to the twelfth cen- 
tury. During the reign of Stephen, they abound 
with pictures of the unbounded violence and op- 
pressions of the age, when every feudal landholder 
built him a castle, and turned it into a den of 
thieves, who continually scoured the country, and 
carried off the inhabitants to their stronghold, 
where they tortured them until they gave up all 
their money and property. One of the miracles of 
Reginald of Durham (a large and interesting col- 
lection, printed by the Surtees Society) gives a 
truly horrible description of the treatment of a 
prisoner in the dungeon of the castle of Berwick. 
In this, and in various other similar descriptions 
in the same collection, the prisoners are described 
as cast in dark holes filled with every description 
of filth, and loaded from head to foot with pon- 
derous, fetters, which literally eat into the flesh. 
They were often fed but twice a-week, and that 
scantily; and the fetters which held their bodies 
were riveted tight to the walls, so that they had 
no power of moving. Another of Reginald’s mi- 
racles describes a judicial combat. Another, which 
he describes as happening in his time (nostris 
diebus), bears a close resemblance to one of those 
already quoted from the Saxon Lantfrid, and shews 
how little the world had changed in civilisation 
from the tenth to the twelfth century. A foreigner, 
as a punishment for some heavy crime, had a girdle 
of iron riveted tight round his body, and two rings 
of iron fixed on his arms, With these he wandered 
about the world penitent and miserable, till he 
came to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, where he 
was miraculously delivered from his belt; the fetter 
upon his right arm subsequently fell off at Limo- 
zacum; he wandered seven years from country to 
country, and from shrine to shrine, in the hope of 
getting rid of the third fetter, which had eaten its 
‘way through the flesh to the bone, and at length 
he obtained his release at Durham at the tomb of 
St. Cuthbert. In another miracle in the same 
collection, a man is thus girdled round the naked 
body with a ring of iron made of the sword or other 
weapon with which he had committed his crime. 
More than one instance of this extraordinary kind 
of punishment occurs. Reginald’s book, indeed, 
abounds with interesting descriptions of the private 
manners and vices of the twelfth century. But I 
have, I think, cited a sufficient number of instances 
to shew the importance to the historian of this 
extensive class of medieval literature. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Aug. 26th. Meeting of Council.—After the election 
of fourteen. new associates and two foreign honor- 
ary. members, and the announcement of several 
presents, no fewer than eighteen communica- 
tions from various parts of the country were laid 
upon the table. Mr. A. H. Burkitt exhibited 
a, Roman, urn found in Nicholas Lane, in 
the,city, of London, on the 8th of August, in 
the immediate vicinity of a Roman house. As 
other articles found with it proved, the urn evi- 
dently formed part of a sepulchral deposit; and 
Mr,.Burkitt made some remarks on the singularity 
,of its position, so near the dwelling of the living. 
The, Rev. A. Yatman made a communication on 
the little church of Llandarrw 
which bas been deserted an 
ruin, on acconnt,of its distance from inhabi 

A peculiarity in this church is, that the 
chancel has a painted roof of the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth. centu isa curious stone lych- 
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few parts of the villa as yet laid open are a room 
and a line of tesselated pavement extending Af 
above 400 feet. As the openings were only mage 
in courses for irrigating the land, little has yet 
been discovered ; but the extent of the pavement 
as well as great quantities of drain and other tiles 
portions of stucco, coloured and of fine surface, and 
numerous pieces of pottery for domestic use, ingj. 
cate something more than of an ordinary charac. 
ter, and deserve particular care and attention jy 
carrying on the excavations, which, I learn, are t 
be continued in the course of next month, under the 
superintendence of the proprietor of the field, Mr, 
Western.”—Mr. Bateman sent two reports of suc. 
cessful excavations in the Derbyshire barrows, in 
one of which he has found a curious necklace of 
Kimmeridge coal.—Mr. Goddard Johnson, of Nor. 
wich, informed the committee of a fine gold torques 
which had recently been found in ‘railway excaya. 
tion in that neighbourhood ; and sent an impression 
of a curious Saxon sceatta, apparently not previ. 
ously known, found at Brettenham, near Thetford— 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson made a report, accom. 
panied with drawings and plans, on the remains 
of Reading Abbey and Priory, and on the ¢e. 
molition of part ‘of ‘the ‘ruins: now» going on— 
Mr. Roach Smith communicated ‘a ‘description of 
discoveries of Roman antiquities,’ brought to ligtt 
in different parts of the-City of London during the 
last two or three weeks‘: these were in Laureng 
Pountney Lane, Little Bush’ Lane, and Leadenhall 
Street.—Mr. Hunt, of Ipswich, informed the council 
that Burgh “Castle: was offered for ‘sale, and cx. 
pressed ‘a’ strong hope that the’ ‘Association woul 
watch closely over ‘it, to prevent its destruction, 
As a national’monument, it cught to be secured ly 
the Government.—Mr. Croker exhibited, ‘on th 
part of Mr.’ P. Doyle; late British resident in 
Mexico, a very curioys°iHuminated Mexican us, 
written (in Spanish’ characters) im the Nahuatl, or 
learned dialect of Mexico,! It consists of several dis- 
courses, among which are a history of the destrac- 
tion of Jerusalem, and‘some chronological travtson 
Mexico, brought down'to about the year 1600.—Dr. 
Knapp, president of the Historical Society of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, communicated, through Mr. Wright, a 
notice on the sculpture of the! Dee Maire, found in 
London, and engraved inthe Journal of the Asso- 
ciation, compared ‘with an ‘exactly similar statue 
recently found at’ ‘Darmstadt Dr. :Knapp:cot- 
cluded with the remark, * that the consequence oi 
communication between different societieshasnever 
been shewn to beso useful by a fairer instance.’— 
M. Lecomtre Dupont contimunicated; through Mr. 
Smith, a note’of the discovery of the builder of the 
cathedral of Seiz, ‘who died in/1294; |! He:also con- 
municated a deseription, by Mi Anatole Barthelemy, 
of the vitrified fort near St. Brieux; in Brittany. lt 
is curious, from’ its /similitude to the: vitrified fors 
found ‘in the northern’ parts of our island; wl 
very important, from the fact othat débris of Rowm 
buildings; with’a Roman coin)*were ‘found amoy 
the materials of the vitrified Wwalls—a circumstant 
which tends to throw ‘light!on’ the’ date of the 
singular constructions.=Mr. Satidys, of Canterbury, 
communicated an°accoutit’ fan inscription on tht 
arsondge-barn at Muirston near Sittingbourne, 
ent. “Mr! Richard Fray, the rector of this pari 
in the ‘time: of Charles''T.; ‘was’ sequestered: ode! 
the’ Commonwealth, and” his bara’ was_ wanton! 
burnt’ on the Restoration lve regained his liviny 
and rebuilt the barn.” “Phe inscription is as follow: 
“ ra negat, facit indighatio versum: 
Te “adh veectaemete this row stands 
)i Was burnt dowh bythe rebelds hands 
te! sdi vod? +24& mber 1659, 
hepa which stands where totlier stood, 
y Richard Tray is now made-good, 
if in July: 16621 
i? eer?" barney 
or OY ’ 
uild wi ag ht tay telt 
fe thie the As meal eriell 


? oft SoMetqrou dolell 
By the é irit’s:call, 


© (As you pretend ; but pray 
What spirit is it "Abadon, I dare say.” 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





— 

Mr. Purnell, of Gloucester, communicated an im- 

ression of a seal found near that town, bearing the 
figure of a monk praying to the Virgin, with the in- 
gription FRATER T. DE B, @VE FANDO DVLCIA PROME. 
It has been suggested that frater T. de B. was 
Thomas de. Bredon, abbot of Gloucester. —Mr. 
Henry Norris, of South Petherton, communicated 
a rubbing of a date and figures on an old sword in 
his possession, and an impression of,a seal which 
appears to exhibit a merchant’s mark.—The Rev. 
¢, W. Bingham, communicated a fac-simile of the 
date 1487, sculptured-in so-called Arabic numerals 
on the belfry door, of the church of Piddletrenthid, 
Dorset.. The whole inscription is rather quaint : 

“ Est pydel yilla in dorsedie comitatu 
Nascitur in illa quam rexit vicariatu. 1487. 

Mrs, E. B. Symes presented an interesting col- 
lection of rubbings of brasses from Rougham Church, 
Norfolk. Mr. Farmer Dukes, of Shrewsbury, pre- 
sented drawings of the architectural peculiarities 
of Editaston Church, Salop, and of the distemper 


paintings,recently discovered there. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


/. Talbotype applied to Hieroglyphics. 
Jorcam ‘important ispecimen of this art (from a 
design: by Dirsi Bonomi);:we are indebted to Mr. 
6. RvGliddon) the most distinguished of American 
explorers of thevantiquities.ef Egypt, previous to 
his leaving England, (last; week) for his native land. 
Ineopies thentablet discovered by Mr. Harris of 
Mexandriajsneat thesCastle of Ibrim, in Nubia 
(seeLit Gaze of July: 25th, page 659). and accord- 
ing to Chevalier Bunsen, of a date from between 
1897 :amk 1387 Bie. We now give Mr. Birch’s 
translation ‘ofthe text of this valuable document 
complete; the pictorial representations at the top 
beingamuch defaced, though we trace the lower 
limbs.cofthe:hero, and, of prisoners and supplicants, 
and the whieels: of: bis chariot, with the legs of the 
hones attached to it, similar to those seen in se- 
reril.of Mr..Osburn’s engravings. 

“The: Living Ra; the powerful bull, crowned in 
Nem-ma, giving: Jife to the World, lord of the 
Upper'and Lower. World, the strength of the born, 
the powerful.establisher {?) piercer of the Naphit 
(libyans): the, golden ‘Hawk, the strength of 
crornsp|giving |wietory to bows in all lands, the 
kingcofthe Upperhand, Lower world, the. éruth 
edablished -by the; Sum, whom. the Sun has tried, the 
smofthe ‘Sun, Seti beloved.of Phiha, endued with 
lifesimmortak for ever}, the good god, the smiter 
«. dqwouof the fallen;with his... .. «the hewer 
of Kesh: ((Aithiopia), the hurler at the. Ru-ten-nu (?) 
ox.ce.sthe living Ra, the;powerful, bull, establish- 
ing his heartdike the son of Nu-pe, the victorious 
monarch making: +i>. » every place attached to 
hiin:s#ho has made increase ploughing in the land 
of Egypte (?)uthrough its Jength,....,. . the, Ru- 
ten-nu, through «molesting: their settlements and 


vharassingotheis dands,.. «<n. his,commands before 


hisiarchers ¢---a!\s: Withy wine jn the. North (?), he 
‘ds goneite the lands,jofthe, South, on. their sub- 
mission, the North - - 

serene their) heart, Jike the. chief, none of 
theabominable ean,rise,vnder his-feet,.as. he bas 





‘Awonght:his mame ta, them, the. breath: of life, the 


‘powerfub monarchs: the ruler, of Egypt, the. darter 
wireign lands: grasping, all Jands in their seats ; 
striking their lands, the, afflictors of Egypt, the 
‘abominable are inthe power, of his Majesty, esta- 
blished. with, life Jed. behind the victorious lord 
their: spinits.are-bound,to thee, terrify thou their 
lands, order thou» them, thy fallen enemies, the 
good godlike ruler! .'°,'S". tmolest thou the lands of 
the Nahsi (Negroes), on the day when he has ex- 
tended the Southern) frontier to .... and the 
North he declared'to havetroubled to the Lake 
of the Waters. (the (Cas ia?) » +. the king of 
Upper and gil, by the .inuth established by 
the King whom the Sun ‘husitried, the Son of the 
Sun, Sert, beloved” of Phiha, beloved of Amenra 
king of the gods living for ever,, and ever !”” 

@ perpendicular lines of hieroglyphics be- 


“ 





fore the Prince are: ‘ 4men-em-ap-t, royal son, 
(Prince) of Kesh (thiopia) says: thy father 
Amen-ra has ordered thee with all life, power, and 
endurance: he has conceded to thee the South as 
well as the North; all lands to be submissive to 
thy spirits, and every country to be under thy 
sandals.’ ”’ 





PINE ARTS. 
INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Aug. 31, 1846. 

Dear Sir,—Two letters, impugning the veracity 
of an article that appeared in the Literary Gazette 
of the 22d inst. on matters relative to the Institute 
of the Fine Arts, and signed respectively G. R. 
Ward and J. Fahey, having appeared in the Lit. Gaz. 
of Saturday last, I cannot refrain from coming 
forward to notice the palpable misstatements that 
the writers have (I am sure unintentionally) thereby 
put into circulation ; and the necessity of some re- 
futation being given to them is the more urgent, 
inasmuch as those gentlemen being severally the 
treasurer and secretary of the Institute, any state- 
ment issuing from them might seem to partake in 
some degree of an official character. 

Both these letters set out by most unqualified 
charges of misrepresentation and falsehood against 
your correspondent. How these charges are borne 
out, let us now examine. 

To begin with Mr. Ward: That gentleman says 
that “ Two meetings took place before the report 
was ready, and a special general meeting was called 
as soon as these gentlemen informed the secretary 
that they were ready.” What report and what 
gentlemen is not stated. But_by comparing this 
letter with the previous statement in the Lit. Gaz. 
I suppose that the committee of investigation and 
their report is what is alluded to. Again: “ The 
circulars specified that it was to hear the report, as 
also to confirm the minutes of several previous 
meetings; but they insisted on the report being 
read before the minutes were put for confirmation.” 
In all this there is nothing that contradicts the 
statement in the Lit. Gaz. Glaring suppression of 
the truth and distortion of facts there undoubtedly 
is; but as I purpose confining myself to proving 
the correctness of the article of the 22d, I will not 
wait to notice these errors. Further on: “ A re- 
solution was then proposed, seconded, and carried, 
that their report be received.” Here we come for 
the first time to a contradiction of what had ap 
peared in the Lit. Gaz. Now, how stands the 
fact? After the club-party had, by an illegal ma- 
neeuvre, upset the appointment of the committee 
of investigation, they urged that, the committee 
being defunct, the report was inadmissible; but 
after the committee and council had left the meet- 
ing, they (the clubbists) passed a resolution agree- 
ing to receive the report as a document issuing 
from private individuals, but not from them as a 
committee. Now mark what would have been the 
difference. The object of the illegal manceuvre for 
upsetting the committee was thereby to prevent the 
report being read to the meeting. Now as the 
committee had left the house and carried the report 
with them, it could not have been obtained until 
the next day, when for all the purposes of a report 
it would have been utterly useless, since it was to 
help that meeting to arrive at certain conclusions 
previous to deciding a question that was to be 
settled on that particular occasion. Furthermore, 
as a private document it would have gone forth 
without authority, and consequently would have 
been treated without respect, and any person to 
whom it was obnoxious might on receiving it have 
put it behind the fire with perfect impunity. What 
I have just stated will, I think, be considered 
sufficient to settle the question; but IT have some- 
thing yet to add. Mr. Ward and his party have 
just issued a, printed document, purporting to bean 
abstract of certain proceedings that took place at a 
recent general meeting of the Institute, on which 
occasion the above subject was referred to, Mr. 








Knight, R.A. was chairman on the evening when 
Mr. Ward asserts that a motion was passed— 
“That the report be received.” Mr. Knight is, 
moreover, one of the most active adherents of Mr. 
Ward’s party; therefore I presume that they will 
not object to him as an authority. In this printed 
document he is reported to have said, in reference 
to this occasion—“* Mr Knight continued: At the 
meeting of the 2d of June the minutes of the for- 
mer meeting were read, but their confirmation 
rejected by a large majority; which proceedings 
nullified the appointment of the already defunct 
committee. Being then an unrecognised organ, 
he, as chairman of that meeting, ruled that its 
report could not be received, proceeding as it did 
from an unauthorised body.’ Who, after this, is 
there that will not ask, How could Mr. Ward have 
put such an assertion into print ? 

The letter then goes on to state that “a quorum 
of the council being present,”—a quorum of the 
council was not present; but whether it was or was 
not, does in no way affect the accuracy of the former 
statement. To quote further: “ They read their ree 
port to a meeting on the 6th of June, in my absence, 
called by one or more of themselves.’ This asser- 
tion is accompanied by a suppressio veri as glaring 
as the one I have before alluded to; by a peculiar 
wording of the sentence, a meaning is conveyed di- 
rectly opposite to the fact. It does not follow that 
a meeting aé the Institute is a meeting of the Insti- 
tute; till l read Mr. Ward’s letter I never heard 
of such a meeting; and now I find that it was only 
a few friends who had met by previous arrange- 
ment, and was therefore not a meeting of the In- 
stitute. Whichever way it was, however, does not 
in the least affect the accuracy of the statement in 
the Literary Gazette of the 22d. 

The letter then goes on to state that “the club 
never was the subject of the quarrel.”’ If by this 
is meant, the existence of the club, I have no- 
thing to object, neither is it opposed to anything 
contained in the Literary Gazette. The actions of 
a certain set in the club have been the cause of the 
dissension. The existence of the club per se has had 
nothing to do with it, as, under proper regulations, 
it is agreed that it might be a desirable adjunct to 
the Institute. To quotefurther: “ And, although 
he seems to have so great an objection to smok- 
ing, and makes false assertions about pipes and 
meerschaums, yet has nothing but cigars ever been 
introduced, and which, I believe, is allowed in the 
most aristocratic clubs.” In the impugned state- 
ment, pipes and mcerschaums were mentioned as 
adjuncts of the plan, in the midst of a paragraph 
that treats of matters that relate to the first esta- 
blishment of the club; therefore it is not going 
very far to suppose, that the “ pipes and meer- 
schaums”’ might inter alia refer to the beginning 
also,—indeed, the context implies that it did. The 
fact stands thus: for a time after the club was esta- 
blished, pipes and meerschaums were occasionally 
introduced, which led to a law prohibiting them, 
and only allowing of cigars. If the club-party 
choose to consider this a triumph, we can well allow 
them to do so, since it is the only one they are 
likely to enjoy. 

I have now noticed every part of this letter that 
in any way calls in question the accuracy of the 
previous statement in the Lilerary Gazette. Now 
how stands the matter? Mr. Ward sets ‘out by 
preferring a severe charge of misrepresentation 
and falsehood against your correspondent; he says 
that “he is compelled: to'set you right on the 
subject, every sentence of that which professes 
to‘be'a true report being ‘either a misrepresenta- 
tion or utterly false.” “How has he supported this 
charge? By essing’ important particulars in 
one instance, and) by ‘distorting facts in another, 


‘he certainly, onone or two important particulars, 


seemed to have some advantage ; yet,'on examina- 
tion, ‘his’ objections ‘prove ‘utterly worthless and 
untenable. 

I now come to the second letter; and while I 
must admit that at the commencement Mr. Ward 
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appeared in some degree (to use a phrase of his 
own party) an ugly customer, I must do Mr. Fahey 
the justice to state, that I cannot for a moment 
make any such impeachment of his beanty ; if it 
required a good right-hand blow to upset the Trea- 
surer, a smart left-hander will soon settle the Se- 
cretary. The tobacco-pipe question I have noticed 
above. The next objection is to the meeting in 
February, which was alleged to have separated 
without agreeing to a certain proposition; as this 
point waz explained by your correspondent before 
Mr. Fahey wrote his letter, it need not be further 
touched upon here. Now comes his grand coup, 
and now let him be prepared for his left-hander. 
He says: “Then comes the April meeting, at 
which he (your correspondent) says ‘ an authen- 
ticated audit was promised; again no accounts 
were rendered—the state of the finances were 
in utter darkness.’ What will you think of the 
veracity of your correspondent when I state, and 
am prepared to verify it if necessary, that an 
authenticated balance-sheet was ready, was read 
by one of the auditors, received and adopted, and 
handed over to the auditors on that identical even- 
ing?” The law of the Institute appoints three 
auditors annually, two of whom are requisite to 
form a quorum, and the signatures of two are re- 
quisite to an “ authenticated audit.” Two of the 
auditors either did not or would not act; conse- 
quently, a “statement,” not an “ authenticated 
audit,” was put forth, signed by one auditor only, 
and was therefore inadmissible, in consequence of 
its being not “ authenticated.” Furthermore, the 
statement, or balance-sheet, or whatever Mr. Fahey 
chooses to call it, did not treat of the subjects that 
the law requires an audit to do; it was a-mere 
balance-sheet, and even as such was upon the face 
of it glaringly incorrect, since by comparing it with 
a document issued by the same party a few days 
afterwards, an error of about fifty pounds was found 
to have been made in the amount of the assets of 
the Institute. It was this erroneous balance-sheet, 
and the absence of an “ authenticated audit,” that 
induced the meeting to appoint the committee of 
inquiry. 

The letter then goes on to treat of the incorrect- 
ness of a certain person’s having resigned; but as 
this point was explained previously to Mr. Fahey 
writing, it is unnecessary to advert to it now. Fur- 
ther on is this disquisition : ‘“‘ What a strange one- 
fifth it would be left that would persevere against 
the great mass composing the other four-fifths!” 
Very strange, I admit: for if one of the principal 
men of the one-fifth may be taken as an authority, 
they are not likely to persevere much longer, as it 
seems that the four-fifths have resorted to the quiet 
but effectual expedient of stopping the supplies, 
the treasurer having informed a general meeting 
on Friday last that he could get in no subscrip- 
tions, the great mass of the Institute, beyond the 
fifty-two that compose the club-clique, refusing to 
pay until the affairs of the Institute are conducted 
properly. 

Mr. Fahey then goes on to state that “ there are 
many other items that are alluded to, but my ob- 
ject is to take a few of the most important.”’ If 
these, the most important, can be thus easily dis- 
posed of, what kind of things must the others be ? 
The remainder of the letter does not in the least 
touch upon the former statement ; ‘therefore a3 1 
now confine myself to proving the accuracy of the 
statement in the Literary Gazelte of the 22d, I will 
not take up any of your valuable space by exposing 
the incorrectness of the statements about the date 
of Mr. Howard’s membership, and the asserted 
fact of Mr. Wagstaff’s resignation, for incorrect 
they both most unequivocally are. 

Now, one word more. Mr. G. R. Ward and 
Mr. J. Fahey are both of them men whom I hold 
in great respect and esteem, and for whom I enter- 
tain feelings of most sincere friendship. Conse- 
quently my task in animadverting on the inaccuracy 
of the statements they have allowed themselves to 
put forward has been anything but a pleasant one. 





I trust, therefore, that the unpleasing duty will not 
recur; and in friendly caution I would advise them 
in future to be exceedingly careful how they make 
deliberate charges (especially in the public press) 
of misrepresentation and falsehood. Gentlemen 
are very seldom in the habit of making such 
charges; or if they do, are always prepared to give 
them something like tangible support. And I am 
only induced to refrain from further commentary 
on this part of the subject by the consideration 
that considerable allowance ought to be made for 
the exacerbation of feeling they must have suffered 
consequent on their sad discomfiture. And I am 
sure that if they had allowed themselves a few 
days to recover their wonted self-possession, they 
would never have suffered themselves to appear in 
public to so great a disadvantage.—I have the 
honour to be, sir, yours obediently, 
ee ok 

[The letter is subscribed by the writer, but we 
do not deem it expedient to print the signature.-— 
Ed. L. G. 

Mr. Linton’s and other letters which we have 
received on this unpleasant and much-to-be-re- 
gretted subject must stand over for our review of 
all that has passed or been stated to us, and re- 
consideration of what merits to be published. We 


find much repetition, and several statements which 
are very unsatisfactory. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
BELGIUM. 
Brussels, Aug. 31, 1846. 

Kino Leopold’s subjects are unquestionably, after 
the precious Yankees, the most atrocious literary 
pirates that pollute the earth with their presence. 
No writer is safe from them: no publisher can 
hope to escape their infamous depredations. Eng- 
lish, German, French, and Italian—dead and liv- 
ing, male and female—all are fair prey to them. 
They pilfer, swindle, cheat, and steal, in the most 
scandalous manner; and with the coolest, most 
brazen, and most astounding impudence in the 
world. They are to European literature what the 
Algerine pirates were to Mediterranean commerce ; 
and like them should be put down by the strong 
hand, as universal pests and nuisances. 

These are hard words, but they are merited. It 
is really scandalous to see the wholesale manner in 
which the works of English, German, and French 
authors are reprinted in this city, and circulated 
at a most moderate rate all through Europe. Not 
a work is brought out with success in London, in 
Paris, or in any German city, that is not imme- 
diately pounced upon by these braves Belges, as if 
it were their legitimate property. As to asking 
the permission of the author or publisher to re- 
print it, they would as soon think of asking that of 
the man in the moon; and as to offering any com- 
pensation to either author or publisher, whose pro- 
perty is filched, bless you! such an idea never for 
one moment enters their heads. They are de- 
voutly convinced that Dickens, and Bulwer, and Mrs. 
Trollope, and Hallam, and Macaulay, only write to 
be reprinted in Belgium; and that Messrs. Long- 
man, and Murray, and Blackwood, and Rivington, 
only buy copyrights that they may steal them. They 
labour under the same delusion, if possible to a 
greater degree, with respect to French authors and 
publishers; and it is the same too.as regards Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, and others. of every nation 
in the world. The sums that these fellows have 
gained by their piracies must be enormous. Poor 
Walter Scott alone has been filched of several 
thousands; Thiers, and Sue, and Dumas, have 
cruelly suffered ; and the publishers of Schiller and 
Goethe, and other copyright works of Germany, 
have reason to heap curses both loud and deep 
upon their heads. If they would confine their 
thefts to the supply of their own country, their pro- 
ceedings would be abominable, but still they might 
be tolerated ; but when they deluge every country 
of Europe with their productions, the wrong they 
doe to: authors and publishers is of incalculable 





—- 
magnitude, and cries aloud for repression. Nor 
are they content even with Europe, for their ye. 
prints are exported by tens of thousands to the 
United States, to Brazil, to Mexico, and to other 
parts of the American continent; and, if I am 
correctly informed, those parts of Asia in which 
Europeans reside—even the British possessions 
themselves—are crammed with their piracies, For 
a publisher to attempt to resist them is perfectly 
impossible. Not paying a farthing for copyright 
or advertisements, it is evident that they cannot be 
undersold ; added to which, the cost of paper and 
printing is so little, as to increase enormously their 
advantages. From these circumstances, they are 
actually enabled to compete even with their brother 
pirates of the United States, in the United States 
themselves. In proof of this, I have now before 
me a French newspaper published in the United 


States, in which there is an advertisement from 


a New York publisher, offering his reprints “a 
the same price as those of Brussels.” Nor jg 
this all; these Belgian people actually contrive 
to send thousands of their piracies of English 
books into England itself, spite of all the vigilance 
of the Custom- house; and to France and Germany 
the importations are still greater in proportion, 
the grievous injury of publishers and authors. In 
some cases, they have the monstrous assurance to 
place upon the title- pages of such of their piracies 
as are destined for the country in the language of 
which the book is printed, not their own names, but 
the names of the native publisher. Thus, a piracy 
of a book published by Messrs. Longman bears the 
imprint of * Longman, London ;” of Messrs. Firmin 
Didot, “ Firmin Didot, Paris;’’ of Messrs. Brokhaus, 
“ Brokhaus, Leipzig,” and so on. Examined atthe 
Custom-house, these piracies are immediately ad- 
mitted duty free, for there is nothing whatever to 
prove that they are piracies. In other cases these 
braves Belges do not go quite so far as to steal the 
names and addresses, as well as the property of 
their English, French, and German victims; but 
they solace themselves with putting the imprint, 
“ London,” “ Paris,” or “ Leipzig,’ as the case may 
be, and adding an imaginary name for that of the 
publisher. The Custom-house officer only notices 
the word London, or Paris, or Leipzig, assumes at 
once that the book is not a piracy, and admits it 
without hesitation. é 

To dwell upon the immense injury which this 
atrocious system of piracy, with all its “ artful 
dodges,’ imposes upon authors and publishers, is 
unnecessary—it will be clear to the blindest, and 
understood by the dullest. But it may be asked, 
Is it to be allowed to be continued? Does the 
British government, for its part, mean to do no- 
thing for the protection of its writers, its printers, 
its booksellers, its bookbinders, its paper-makers, 
its publishers ? all of whom are victimised in theit 
interests by this abomination. The German news- 
papers say that the German Diet will, at its nest 
assembling, take the remonstrances of the German 
publishers into serious consideration, and in all 
probability will insist upon ‘the Belgian govert- 


-ment entering into a treaty to put down the piracy 


of German books, which is now carried on to4 
frightful extent. Will the English government do 
likewise? ‘That is the question.” Oh, if it 
were Messrs. Devilsdust, the calico-makers, of 
Mr. Blackdiamonds, the coal-merchant, or Mr. 
Shorthorns, the grazier, that were the victims of 
Belgian dishonesty, how ‘fierce the government 
would look, and what terrific protocols the Foreign 
Secretary would issue! And then in a few weeks 
Belgium would be bullied into a treaty binding !! 
to keep its pilfering fingers from such sacred 
things as‘the devilsdust, the black diamonds, and 
the shorthorns of Great Britain; and then my lord 
the Foreign Secretary would present, with asmirk, 
the treaty to the Commons; and then county mem- 
bers and manufacturing representatives would shout 
“hear! hear!” until they were hoarse; and then 
the Morning Chronicle and the Morning Post would 
be in cestasies of admiration ; and then all the 
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ree indeed a great minister, a worthy patriot, 
| an unflinching defender of his country’s in- 
! 
ap hope that my Lord Palmerston will turn 
his attention to this subject of literary piracy. It 
is of greater gravity, perhaps, than his lordship 
jmagines; and most certainly if he could succeed 
in remedying the grievous evils complained of (and 
he could if he would), he would earn an indisputable 
jitle to the gratitude of a large and important and 
most useful class of his countrymen, besides doing 
qn act of great public morality. If, on the contrary, 
his lordship should unfortunately think the interests 
ofauthors and publishers, and persons dependent 
upon literature for their daily bread, too insignifi- 
cant for notice, we must content ourselves by pray- 
ing that Brussels, as a punishment for its manifold 
sins, may, like the offending cities of old, be visited 
with divine wrath, and with all its inhabitants, but 
especially its publishers, be swallowed in an earth- 
wake, consumed by flames, or crushed to atoms by 
the thundering artillery of heaven. 


Je would cry that my lord the Foreign Secre- 


FRANCE. 
{From our occasional Correspondent.] 

Sve and Dumas are running a neck-and-neck 
nce against each other for public favour—the for- 
mer with Martin in the Constitutionnel, the latter 
with the Mémoires d’un Médecin in the Presse. Sue 
has hit upon a clumsy and vulgar expedient for 
keeping alive curiosity—that of presenting his 
characters in action and placing them in a critical 
position, and then breaking off to tell us the adven- 
tures that had befallen them twenty years previ- 
ously, It is what is vulgarly called putting the 
cart before the horse—beginning with the ending 
—ot,as an Irishman would say, advancing back- 
wards, Thus far Sue’s tale has been very inter- 

esting, as they have it in circulating libraries. 

is not that coarse brutal violence—that dab- 

bling in blood—that feasting on garlic and onions 
—that outrageous improbability—and that extrava- 
gant impossibility, about it which distinguished the 
Mysteries of Paris. Nor is there the headlong, hel- 
te-skelter, slap-dash, break-neck pace which pre- 
vented one from breathing in Mathilde. There is 
more measure, more calm, more order, more pains- 
taking, more probability, than in either of his pre- 
vious great works ; and in my opinion it is destined 
todo good service in establishing the fame of its 
author. Yet (no doubt on account of the very 
metits it p ) its is nothing like so 
vat as that of the Mysteries of Paris. You have 
hot got to wait hour after hour for the newspaper 
containing it, as you had for the Débats when it 
gave the Mysteries ; you do not find it the topic of 
conversation in every salon and in every circle, as 
they were; you do not meet people professing a 
veritable enthusiasm for particular characters, as 
you did for the Rudolphs and the Fleurs-de-Marie 
ofthe other work. In a word, the crowd is not 
fascinated, dazzled, bewildered, and appalled, as it 
was by those extraordinary Mysteries. Martin is 
less coarse food, and therefore is only palatable to 
the more refined of taste, who are unfortunately 
always in a minority. Yet still it is very highly 

seasoned. Although little more than the introduc- 

tion has been got through, we have been presented 

to assassins, poachers, adulterers, adulteresses, se- 
duced girls, heartless reprobates, cold-blooded ty- 
rants, a mad mother, and sundry fools and knaves; 
we have witnessed with our own eyes two or three 
adulteries, an attempted assassination, a robbery, 
anattempted suicide, two seductions, one incest, 
an infanticide, or something like it, a worthless 
father initiating his son into vice, a miserable wretch 
of a lad bearding his father, committing seductions 
and adulteries without number, and steeped to the 
lips in vice; with several scenes of hard-hearted 
and most revolting cruelty, attempts at crime, &c. 
&e. &e.! One. would think that, such spice as, this 
would have heen strong enough.even for. the most 
billed appetite; but not It.is,positively mawk ish 








to these good Parisians, who have so long fared 
sumptuously on the most horrible crime and the 
most disgusting obscenity that the mind of man 
ever conceived, 

As to the Mémoires d’un Meédicin, by Alexandre 
Dumas, I am not able to say anything about them, 
for I have only read a chapter here and there. 
This work has the ambitious project of presenting 
in romantic costume a true and faithful picture of 
the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV., of all the 
reign of Louis XV. and of Louis XVI.; of the 
events of the great revolution, and the govern- 
ments which grew out of it—la Constituante, 
L’ Assemblée Legislative, la Convention Nationale, 
and le Directorie; of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire; of the restoration under Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X.; of the revolution of 1830, and of the 
reign of Louis Philippe; together with accounts 
and descriptions of the sayings, doings, and adven- 
tures of each and every person, male or female, of 
the slightest importance who has figured on the 
French political stage from the end of the reign of 
Louis X1V. down to the year 1846, both inclusive. 
Judge, then, the very modest dimensions that this 
work will have when it is completed. It has 
already arrived at the seventh volume, and yet it 
has not got rid of the miserable Louis XV. and the 
miserable wretches of his miserable court. Dumas 
is a famous hand at spinning out his matter, —I 
would back him a hundred to one against the best of 
London penny-a-liners. ‘ How are you?”’—so in 
general runs his commencement of conversations— 
‘“*How are you?” “ Quite well.’’— “ Quite?” 
“ Quite.”’—“ You are serious?” “I am.”’—“’Pon 
your honour?” “’Pon my honour.’’—-‘* Ah! you 
are quite well?” “I am.”—* Perfectly well?” 
“ Perfectly.”—‘* Haven’t been ill?” ‘ No.’— 
‘* Haven’t had the doctor?”’ “ No.’’—‘‘ The tooth- 
ache?” ‘No.”—and so on for about a couple of 
columns of the Literary Gazette, each question and 
each answer occupying a whole line. It is evident 
that a voluminous subject treated in such a manner 
will enable the author-to go on piling volume upon 
volume till the crack of doom. But it is hardly 
likely that he will add to his own fame, or make a 
contribution of any value to his country’s litera- 
ture. As for his readers, I am inclined to say of 
them as a writer in one of the monthly reviews has 
said, Bienheureux seront les lecteurs qui vivront assex 
pour voir la fin de ces fameux mémoires ; plus heureux 
encore ceux qui trépasseront avant ! 





MUSIC. 
CONTRAPUNTAL AND MUSICAL REVIEW. 
It is with regret we have to record the death of 
the venerable and celebraced Dr. Christ Heinrich 
Rinck, at Darmstadt, on Friday the 7th ulto. Dr. 
Rinck was a pupil of J. C. Kittel; the latter com- 
poser being a pupil of the immortal Sebastian 
Bach. These three are the greatest organ writers 
on record. Dr. Rinck was one of the most ami- 
able and benevolent of men: a child in all social 
and good feelings, and a great character in all his 
intellectual undertakings. It is well known to the 
musical world that for half a century his organ 
works have been the universal delight and study 
to the whole of Germany; and every civilised 
country is familiar with them. He had an en- 
ergetic and masterly style of writing, and his 
knowledge of the capacities of the organ is not to 
be surpassed by any composer. The ease with 
which he wrote is also remarkable, as his skill in 
harmony and counterpoint was astonishing. His 
melodies are dignified, and at the same time strik- 
ing; his choral writings are masterpieces of har- 
mony. We are indebted to Mr. G. French Flowers, 
his sole English pupil, for Dr. Rinck’s arrange- 
ment of our old church psalmody, done in a man- 
ner worthy of the original; but unfortunately 
England is too much behind Germany duly to ap- 
preciate such productions. Dr. Rinck’s vocal com- 
positions equally, demaod,a juss critieal praise ,;, his: 
easy: and. flowing harmonies are: peculiarly, adapted, 
to. vocal writing, and -his-cantatas-and-matetts, &c; 


are indeed charming, and we trust that the genius 
of this great composer will not long be confined to 
his own country, but that we shall do him the same 
justice as has been done to Drs. Spohr and 
Mendelssohn. All the German organ composers 
follow Rinck’s peculiar style of writing, but 
none of them have displayed his genius. The 
most successful of his disciples is his own 
pupil, viz. Adolph Hesse. His funeral was most 
imposing. The professors of the Gymnase, the 
Grand-Ducal Chapel, and his numerous friends, 
assisted at his burial. In addition to these, many 


of the nobility and officers of the household of the 
Grand-Duke of Hesse Darmstadt attended to pay 
respect to his memory. An oration was delivered, 
and some of his beautiful compositions were sung 
at his grave, and the ceremony was throughout of a 
very touching description. 





VARIETIES. 

Miss Strickland and Lord Campbell.—Miss Strick- 
has, since we noticed the matter in last Gazette, p. 
752, published her complaint against Lord Camp- 
bell in a letter to the Times. Her charge is, that 
his Lordship, in his Lives of the Chancellors, vol. i., 
has plagiarised, without acknowledgment, from her 
Life of Eleanor of Provence, published six years ago, 
into his biography of the same princess, under the 
title of the “ Lady Keeper.” She refers to both 
productions, and asserts that his Lordship has 
transposed the language a little in the course’ of 
his labours to disguise the fact, and discreetly 
transferred the references which she honestly gave 
to her authorities to his own margins ; but has not 
put forth a single fact in addition to those which 
she had previously put forth, merely curtailing her 
matter, but preserving the arrangement, and add- 
ing a coarse joke of his own. He has even, she 
adds, availed himself of the quotations of the old 
chronicle rhymes, and some interesting particulars 
of the dress of that queen, for the benefit of the 
lawyers, which, with his important avocations, he 
would scarcely, she imagines, have seriously re- 
ferred to books of costume to collect for such a 
purpose, or known any thing about, had he not 
found them conveniently under his eye, in con- 
nexion with the rest of the information which he 
has drawn from her work. With a true spice of 
the woman, if not of the author, Miss S. ends with 
a sting. ‘In other passages of his work he has 
not been quite so correct in his historical asser- 
tions. He makes, for instance, Edward IV. the 
husband of Lady Jane Grey, and has made some 
amusing mistakes with regard to Wriothesley; but 
I forbear to enlarge on his errors, having found 
him a very correct retailer of my facts; and it is 
but justice to add, that he has not once contradicted 
any thing I have asserted in that portion of my 
work which he has used.’’ 

The Birmingham Musical Festival had in gross 
receipts above 11,500/., and cleared nearly 5000/, 
for the General Hospital: a very important sum 
for a most excellent charity. 

Harvio Nano, alias Hervey Leech, the well-known 
dwarf, has been trying an artful dodge at the 
Egyptian Hall; dressing himself in a bear’s-skin, 
and advertising to be seen as a “ What is it? or 
wild man of California.’’ The imposture was de- 
tected and exposed by a correspondent of the Zimes,* 
and this pretended semi-human semi-simian hum- 
bug stript of his impudent masquerade, The adver- 
tisement was one of the most audacious attempts 
upon public gullibility that ever was seen. The 
vagabonds, we believe, bolted the next morning. 

The Times Newspaper.—A splendid entertainment 
given in the Cityon Wednesday, to the proprietors 
and principal’ known writers in the Times news- 
paper, must be felt by the Press generally as a 
cheering tribute to its labours in any good cause, 
and something, too, to raise it to the estimation 








(®'Saidte"bé Mr. Waterton ; whose own wild man of the 
| woods vwoulkb make him: very competent to catch this 
| thief, — Ed, Lit, Gan, 
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and respect which powerful position and honour- 
able principles, wrought out by men of high talent 
and genius, so unquestionably merit from the pub- 
lic it enlightens and the country it serves. The 
Times, in the case referred to, preeminently deserved 
the tribute and distinction. 

International Copyrights.—By a treaty concluded 
on the 27th ult. between Great Britain and Prussia, 
a better provision has been made to preserve the 
rights and promote the mutual interests of the 
authors and artists of both countries. This offers 
considerable advantage to literary men, musical 
composers, inventors, designers or engravers of 
prints, painters, sculptors, &c.,&c. The produc- 
tions of Prussia are, after the Ist of September 
(Tuesday last), entitled to'the same privileges as 
if they were the works of British subjects; to which 
effect they must be registered within twelve calen- 
dar months of their publication, and first repre- 
sentation or perfotinance. Thereupon, in lieu of 
the duties of customs now payable upon books, 
prints, and drawings published at any place within 
the dominions of Prussia, there shall be payable 
only on books originally produced in the United 
Kingdom, and republished at any place within the 
dominions of Prussia, a duty of 2/. 10s. per hun- 
dredweight. On books published or republished 
at any place within the. dominions of Prussia, and 
not being books originally produced in the United 
Kingdom, a duty of 15s. per hundredweight. On 
prints and drawings, plain or coloured, published 
at any place within the dominions of Prussia,— 
single, each, 3d.; bound or sewn, the dozen, 14d. 

The Constitutionnet Paris paper was publicly sold 
last week for $4007. 

Earthquakes in Italy.—On the 27th ult. Leghorn 
again felt the sbock of an earthquake, which did 
considerable damage. The weather was intensely 
hot, and the atmosphere heavily laden ; insomuch 
that the government, apprehensive of farther dan- 
ger, had ordered the houses which were most 
shaken to be left by their inhabitants. Touching 
the first visitation, Galignani’s Messenger contains 
the following particulars, published by M. Pella, 
professor of Geology at Pisa. He states that the 
action was more energetic along the hilly ridges of 
Vienna and Volterra, and less powerful across the 
secondary ground of the Appenines and Alps, in 
consequence of the difference of the geological con- 
struction of the two districts. “ On the 14th the 
weather at Pisa was as serene as on several pre- 
ceding days, and a few minutes before one o’clock 
the atmosphere perfectly calm, when I heard (says 
the professor) a noise, which came rapidly from the 
side of the marine on the west. The noise ad- 
vanced with. still increasing force; and suddenly 
the salle-where I happened to be began to tremble ; 
to the vibration succeeded a violent agitation in a 
horizontal direction, with a dreadful noise. The 
houses around were agitated in the most frightful 
manner; and the trees in the garden, by their 
motion, announced the violent agitation ofthe-at- 
mosphere. The agitation continued, evidently ina 
horizontal direction, \backward..and. forward, but 
with extreme violence. In this dreadful situation 
the ceiling of the salle began to fall on me; and 
the cries which’ proceeded from the neighbouring 
houses added to the horror of the scene. The 
ground, however, became tranquil by degrees, and 
the shock once over, I ran to see what had become 
of the leaning tower, and great Was niy surprise, at 
finding it still standing, and firm.*’ What an object 
it must have formed at.the,moment of the shock ! 
Those who had the opportunity of observing: it at 
the moment assured me that its vibratiohs, were 
most awful. The first movement..was.-manifestly 
vibratory; after this came’ ‘a’ vidlent undulating 
agitation, which lasted till the end of the shock, 
except that the motion became slightly'weaker to- 
wards the middle of the shock,’ and’ at ‘the end 
doubly stronger. Its horizontal direction was.the 
salvation of Pisa. If the vertical’ movements had 
been attended with the same intensity, the effects 
would have been more disastrous: »As“to’ the 





duration of the oscillation, reckoning from the 
moment when its rolling was first heard at a dis- 
tance, I think it must have been twenty-five or thirty 
seconds. It was easy to foresee that the pheno- 
menon was not to end with the first shock. Two 
subsequent movements were distinctly perceived, 
but they were far more feeble. During the night 
most of the population remained in the squares and 
streets, overcome by the sad news which arrived 
from the neighbourhood.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Dickens has announced a new novel in numbers, to 
commence in October. Its title indicates the cast of parts 
to be English, which we rejoice to see; for who can paint 
our commonality like the author of “ Oliver Twist ?” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Clinical Collections and Observations in Surgery, by 
W. P. Ormerod, 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Arnold of Brescia; a 
Tragedy, by G. B. Niccolini, translated by T. Garrow, 
= 8vo, 6s.—The Larty’s Practical Arithmetician; or, 
Jonversational Arithmetic, by Mrs. H. Ayres, 2d edit. 
12mo, 5s.—L’Echo de la Bonne Société; a True Guide to 
French Polite Conversation, 12mo, roan, 4s.—The Transac- 
tions of the Linnwan Society of London, Vol. XX. Part I., 
4to, sewed, 30s.—A Commercial Perpetual Almanack, and 
Table for verifying Dates, by S. Maynard, on Sheet, 1s.— 
A Natural rey of Mammalia, by G. R. Waterhouse, 
Vol. I. royal 8vo, l/. 9s.; coloured, 1/. 14s 6d. — European 
Library, Vol. XI. Guizot’s Civilisation, Vol. III., 3s. 6¢.— 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worship, 3d edit. 12mo, 9s.— 
Chapman and Hall’s Series, Vol. XL Camp and Barrack- 
Room, post 8vo, 9s. — Evelyn Stuart: a Novel of the Day, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—The Penscellwood Papers, by 
the Author of “ Dr. Hookwell,” 2 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 1s.— 
Hughes’ Comprehensive Tables, calculated from One to 
Eighty Feet, 4to, 28s,—Ward’s Ideal of a Christian Church, 
8vo, reduced to 6s. 6d.—Newman’s Lives of the Saints, 
14 vols. 12mo, 25s. — Herbert’s History of London Livery 
Companies, 8vo, 12s.; roy. 16s.—Heidelberg ; a Romance, 
by G. P. R. James, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1. 11s. 6¢.—Commen- 
taries on Constitutional Laws of England, by G. Bowyer, 
royal 8vo, 22s.— Nelson’s British Library, Vol. II., 1s.— 
Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XII., 4s. 6¢d.—The Assistant 
Engineer’s Railway Guide, 8vo, 15s.—The Festivals and 
Fasts familiarly explained, new edit. 18mo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
—Philological Proofs of the Original Unity, &c., of the 
Human Race, by A. J. Johnes, Esq., 8vo, reduced to 6s.— 
Rev. E. Duke on the Druidical Temples of Wiltshire, 
12mo, 5s.— Lectures on Naval Architecture, by E. G. 
Fishbourne, R.N., 5s. 6d. — J. Y. Akerman’s Numismatic 
Illustrations of the New Testament, 8vo, 5s. 6d.—The Re- 
ligious World; or, these last perilous Times, 12mo, 5s.— 
Recollections of an Indian Missionary, by Rev. C. B. Leu- 
ng 12mo, 3s. 6d.— The Philosophy of Geology, Part I., 

y A. C. G: Jobert, fep. 3s. — Ditto of French, 12mo, 3s.— 
Ditto French and English together, 1 vol. 5s. 6¢.—Tabular 
Short-Hand, with 30 plates, 8vo, 5s.—The Science and 
Practice of Agriculture, by T. Skilling, 12mo, 3s. 6d.— 
Dublin and its Environs, with map and woodcuts, fep. 3s. 
—Pasilogia; an Essay on Universal Language, by Rev. E. 
Groves, 8vo, 5s. 6d.— Parlour Novelist, Vols. VIII. and IX. 
The Count of Monte Christo, by A. Dumas, 12mo, 5s. ; 
sewed, 4s.—The Modern Shooter, by Capt. R. Lacey, 8vo, 
21s.—The Beauties of Chess, by Alexandre, py 8vo, 24s.— 
Curtis’s Simplicity of Living, l2mo, 5th edit. 6s. 6d.— 
Barnes’ Notes on Ephesians, Ke., by Collins, 12mo, 2s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.} 
1846. 
Sept.5 . « Sept. 9 
oe a 10 


pat rie : ll 


1846. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To“ M.A.S.” In declining to publish his communi- 
cation, we beg leave to explain, that in our opinion twenty 
times more than enough has been said and written about 
the petty dispute which occurred at Gloucester between 
two or three members of the Gloucestershire Archzologi- 
cal Association and a distinguished officer of the General 
Congress. A squabble about the tone of voice or manner 
in which a suggestion was offered at a public meeting 
(see last Literary Gazette), is almost too ridiculous for 
statement or comment; and to our judgment it would 
have been a wiser course to let such a puerility fall to the 
ground (if it had weight enough?) than to take the slight- 
est notice of it. The-true way to answer such follies and 
to look down attempts to injure the British Archeological 
Association, combined with a system of personal insult to- 
wards any of its leading members fennoging it may be to 
the female branches of families), is to point to the Trans- 
actions of the Congress ‘at Gloucester, and ask the public 
(were they only confined’ to what appears in three of our 
Literary Gazettes) whether the A tion: is not contri- 
buting most important results to archeology in general, 
and has not ren eas service of the utmost value to the 
loéality in question ? 
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Oye BANK. of LON Don 
Lothbury, and 6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, = 


Directors. 
RicuarD WALKER, Esq., M.P., Chairman, 
Joun Tayor, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 


‘Thomas Barnewall, Esq. Jonathan Hopkinson, Fsq, 
William Beresford, Esq., M.P. Edward Oxenford, Esq. 
William ~ ge Boyd, Esq. George Rennie, jun., £ 4. 
Ww. R. lett, Fsq., M.P. John Savage Esq. 
Henry Cornfoot, Esq. John Sheweil, Esq. 
Edward Cotton, Esq. Joseph Thompson, Fsq. 
James A. Douglass, Esq. Joseph Underwood, Esy, 
Manager.—Mr. Alfred R. Cutbill. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Amory, Sewell, and Moores; and Messrs. Norris an 


Notice is hereby given, that the DIVIDEND, at the rate of Six per Con 
per Annum, for the Half-Year ending the 30th of June, 1846, is now 
course of PAYMENT at the Banking-House of the Company in Lothiyr, 

The business of the Bank is conducted on the following principles.— 

Accounts of parties received and kept on the plan generally adopted |; 
London bankers. f 

Parties having current accounts with this Bank have the advantage of 
transferring any surplus balance to @ deposit aceount bearing interest an 
sums of money are received on deposit from parties not keeping cu 
accounts at such rate of interest and for such periods as inay be agresi 


ul Ne 
rhe agency for country and foreign banks undertaken on such teria; 
may be agreed upon. i 
rehases and sales of British and foreign securities, &c. effected, diy 
dends received, and every description of banking business transacted, 
By order of the Board, 
A. Rs CUTBILL, Mange, 


ATENT WATCHES. and CLOCKS_ 

E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the Public an inspectin 

of his extensive Stock of WATCHES,-which has been greatly increag 

to meet the demand at this season of the Year. Youth's Silver Watche. 

+ Guineas each; excellent Sil Lever ditto, at 6 Guineas each; Lady’ 

Gold Watches, 8 Guineas each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to hin 
by three separate Patents, granted in 1856, 1840, and 1542. 


33 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 34 Royal Fxchange, 


t 
O VISITORS: tq the CONTINENT- 
Messrs. J. and R. M*CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents 
the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old. Jewry, beg to remind the Noblit td 
Gentry that they continue to.receive Consignments of Objects ot Fine Art 
Baggage, dc. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Cw. 
tom-House, &c.; and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to a 
parts of the world. 
Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and évety information, may lx 
had on application at their Office as above. 7 


Dated August 1, 1846. 











R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD’ BROWN WINDSOR 
i fori 


SOAP, so long celeb or imp » Tetains its superiority 
as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, possessing 
an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled with Perkins, 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Ralls, &c., prepared 
without angular corne' P 

Henpair’s Parsaavarive Tootn-Powpgr, an effectual preparation fw 
beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy 

liti is ingly agreeable.to the mouth, and divesting the 

Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel! in polish 
and colour. 

Henpain’s Mortiine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
also a delightful pertume. 














His G ive Liquid is a ‘in specific for prod 
where the Hair is failing. 

Hanpair’s Coup Canam or Rosns, prepared in great perfection, 

ImPRoven Scovnite Daors, for removing greasy spots from Silks, 

InpBLIBLE MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, It 
bottle. 


a new growit 





HILST Messrs. BET PS and Co. are studi- 
ously desirous to avoid the imy ion of bly in 
the alarm created by the rumoured prevalence \in the Metropolis of the 
fearful disease the Asiatic Cholera, they deem. it consistent with a dust 
gard to the feelings ef the publ 
timonials as to the merits of theix Patent Br: , 
some Spirit has long been in very general use in the most important Hoy. 
tals and Intirmaries in the rving of especial rotke x 
the peculiar the raveges camel 
idemics that,usually prevail at this season of the year; aud the 
procured, in quantities a less Moe sgt Hotis, Cam 
the Distillery, at or ie les, at Ss, per 
Retailers, i every loculitje each bottle being secured by the Metalic he 
sule, which, Messrs, Brrrs and Co. have the exclusive right of making, a 
upon which is embossed the ‘wortls—“ BETTS'S PATENT BRAND! 
7 SMITHFIELD BARS.” 


Extracts from Teatinionials, 
“ 58 Aldersgate Street. 
“ Your Brandy is free) from uncombined: acid. and astringent matte, 
which exist, more or less, in most of the Brandies imported from France. 
(Signed) # Jounx Tuomas Course, 
“To Mr. Betts,” Lecturer on Chemist. 





cre. 
“1 am bound to say, and do assert it with confidence, that for rity 
Spirit this cannot ‘be $ and that your Patent Brandy is also quite 
free from those acids w: though minuté in quantity, always contamina 
the Foreign Spirit. (Signed) “ Josep Hume, 
“To J. T. Betts, Esq.” Chemist to His Majesty 


“1 do not hesitate to express my conviction, all 
any thing injurious to tains as — a Roast 
v ay “ Epwarp TURNER, 
varieties of Foreign Brandy. Nei of Chemistry in the 
“ John T. Betts, Esq.” University ot London. 
« Grenadier Guards Hospital . 
« The two samples of your Patent Brandy I had an opportunity of Sey 
before the Board of Officer, which sat at the al Lee hate 
Saturday. Every M of the:Board approved of the Brandy, a” 
ordered that it shall be used for the yo , a 
Signed, . f 
“ Messrs, J, T, Betts and Oo.” , Surgeon-Major, Grenadier Guan’ 
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R. BEARD’S COLOURED PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC PORTRAITS are TAKEN daily at 85, King William 
City, 34 F V and the 2 ing ee 
Sire on Regent Street. A. great improvement has Leen 
the Prat now produced exhibit a degree of boldness, and stand out 
naa relief desiderated in all the earlier specimens of the Art, 





be 
‘hile the method of colouring renders them agreeable and life-like.” 


The Times. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE.—The SIXTEENTH MEETING of the BRI- 

TISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE will com- 
mence in SOUTHAMPTON, on THURSDAY MORNING, the 10th ol 


September 1846. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, London. 





DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT 


that could truly be pronounced a flattering likeness we cer- 
jynecrexpected to see ; that phenomenon, however, was presen‘ed 
oe on receatly visiting the establishment of Mr. Claudet.’’—<the- 
July 
wiwecenteed we had no idea of the possibility of producing anything 
woutistic and elegant on a metal plate.”’—Art-Union, July 1. 

“Mr, Clandet's productions approach more nearly to the highly- 
faished miniature than anything we have yetseen.”—Literary Gazette, 
daly 4 PR. hitel 

Mr. Claudet’s D pe Portrait is open at 9 
o'clock, 18 King William Street, corner of Adelaide Street, West Strand. 


OUBLE REFRACTING SPAR, from Ice- 
jand.—-Mr. per ponatly | Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 Strand, 
London, has just received some fine specimens of transparent Carbonate of 
Lime, and = supply. Scientific Gentlemen, Opticians, and others, with 
y, Mineralogy, arid Geology, with Elementary Collce 
students in WSanchale Min logy, wit! lementary 
sale ils, Mineeaie, and Fossils. 


BOLOG ICAL TRANSACTIONS.— 
NNANT, peiterst 149 Strand, London, can supply a 
AOLETE I GET ofthe SECOND SERIES, at ten per cent below the 
wblished price ; the last Nine Parts are quite new 
ie Teunant can supply Collectors with Sopwith’s Geological Models, 
Casts of scarce Fossils, Geological Maps, Hammers, Elementary Col- 
jetions of Shells, Minerals, and Fossils.—The latter will greatly faci- 
tals Ce study.of Conchology, Mineralogy, aad Geology. 
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LITERATURE AND ART. 
RT UNION of LONDON. FREE 


EXAIBITION.—The Works or. Art sélécted by the Prize-holders ot 
the Year 1846, exhibiting at = GALLERY of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, Pall, Mall East, WILL BF OPEN TO THE 
PUBLIC WITHOUT TICKETS FREE, from the ‘ jm ts Aho 12th Septern- 
ver, 0 ll. 6 Sct Axp BY Trokers from 7 0 eclock, on the 
reings Of the Sth, 9th, 10h, anid Tith 


E DWIN, 
fra g coom * Lxtonorary Secretaries. 





id Sept, 1846. 


C AVENDITSH 
President. 
Thomas Graham, Esq. 


Council. 


ikin, Faq Percival Johnson, Fsq. 
iano Esq. W. A, Miller, M.D. 
FE 


64. 
v T. Brande. Fsq. 











SOCIETY. 


ie Paraday, ‘pik: 


G. Fownes, Esq., 


AW) Hoftimaa, Fae: Pus EP. Teachanscher. 


\ Freasurer. 
H. B. Leeson, M.D., St. Thomas’s Hospital, Southwark, 


Honorary Secretaries. 
" Robert Warington, Apoth Hall, Blackfri 


0: EB. Day, M.D., 5 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, 





eh ject of the Sorte cn ow is the eB tere of Chemical Science by 
weir ~~ id Papers on Chemistry and its 
Mi logy, Medicine, and 





% Prery Subscriber ‘of One Guinea —— to be considered a Member 
of the and to be entitled to one copy of every book, published by 
the Society during the year to Shieh his subscription relates; and no 

‘shall incur any Mability|beyond the ana stifseriptions: 
imber set ne pies of the publications shall, unless 
by'the Council, be lim lime os the number of actual 
have been entfolled, and paid their subscription. 


acne gy Sauiartetins until the number of 
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ven in yen ery ne ee a. saan’ 


ithe of sotte 


(recent Mempirs ane Tracts in Chemical Philosophy. 
wets of Cavendish 
RA Sauna a8 coms Memoirs in Animal and Vegetabte Physiology. 


| Richio gees tt Shite Se eens works, 


cea at and Calico Printing. 
Rage the warili ay cations of ons try to the A 
a ericulture, Medicine, ec. -y are also i ce catia pheticn ef 
com: 
i pectcatiene on tie Sudinete 7s Gen Seelety to be addressed tb 
By order of the Council, 
ROBERT WARINGTON, Honorary Secretary. 


Local Secretaries. 
Bath’, wv.) «John ‘Feleey 


Pdinburgh 
—— 5 


Manchester 
Neweastle , 
Notwich 


Plythouth 
Southampton 
Wolverhampto 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


New Work in Monthly Parts, by Mr. Charles Dickens. 
On the Ist of October (to be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, uniform with 
Martin Chuzzlewit,” &c.), price One Shilling, the First Number of 
[pRALites with the FIRM of DOMBEY 
and SON, 
Wholesale, Retail, and for omar 
Edited by “ B 
With Hemahant re “« Pas? 
London : ey and Evans, Whitefriars. 
On —s 8th of September will be published, illustrated with very numerous 
ood Engravings and Coloured Plates, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 


ANctENt EGYPT: her Testimony to the 


Truth of the Bible. 
By WILLIAM O3SBURN, Esq. 

“Among the mp ere vee eo of Aficient Egyptian research 
Mr. Oabarn is one of the most zealous, industrious, ae and successful. 
And he has directed his in satiioe to that particular field which is most in- 
be em to the Christian,” We, —Literary Gazette, No. 1544, and succeeding 
Num 


” Samuel Bagster and Sons, Paternoster Row, London. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLVI, 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 19th, and BILLS for 
insertion by the 21st inst. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 





The Colour of the Teeth a Test of Consumption, Serofula, $c. 
With 139 Engravings, price 10s. 
HE SUBGICAL, MECHANICAL, and 


L TREATMENT of the TEETH, with RULES for their 
including a Complete Treatise on Dental Mechanism, 
By JAMES ROBINSON, 
Sorgen Dentist to the Metropolitan Hospital, &c. &e, 


Webster, 60 Piccadilly, London ; 
isoaieas and Blakiston, Philadelphia, U.S. 


PRESERVATION; 





In 8vo, cloth, price 10s. tid. 


HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 

By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 

Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 

bed ae have read this treatise with much interest, and we are sure that 
t opens the volume will allow that it is not only replete with 
inuirestion brought down to the latest period, and ofa very practical cha- 
racter, but that it is conveyed in an agreeable and oe manner. It 
is difficult to specify any one part of the volume as more deserving atten- 
tion than ‘nother, bor all are ably done.”—Zdinburgh ‘Medical and Surgical 


Journal, 
London: John Churchill, Prinees Street, Soho. 





In 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


HE WATER-CURE in CHRONIC 


DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Terminations 
of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, Lungs Nerves, Limbs, 
and Skin; and of their Treatment by Water, and other Hygienic means. 

By JAMES MANBY GULLY, M.D. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Description of Jerusalem. 
In small 8yo, price 3s. 6d. 
jA HAND-BOOK ROUND JERUSALEM; 
or, Companion to the Model. 


By the Rev. Ua bel BLACKBURN, M.A. 
Incumbent of Attercliffe. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Price 2s. 


A LETTER to the Right Hon. J. W. CROKER 
on his ARTICLE fn the “QUARTERLY REVIEW,” June 1846, 
cntitied “ ROBERT PHILLIMORE’S LYTTELT 


“ Bad is the eggof a bad ae 
By JOHN GEORGE PHILLIMORE. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





By order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiraity. 
In 8v0, 5s. 
Ap ate NAUTICAL ALMANAC 
for 1850. 
The Nautical Almanac” for 1846, 4, 48, and 49, may still be bad. 
Johu Marray, Albemarle Street. 





Completion of M. Guixot’s great Work, 
Now ready, in 3 vols., price 3s. Gd. each 
UIZOT’S. H ISTORY of CIVILISATION, 
frem the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution, 
Translated by WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. 
Now translated for the first time, with three fine Portraits and an ample 
“Asa M,. Guigot in the very 


we 
highest tiie ecapren IY 9 Sihert ofmoder in Spe: In the loftiest of the the 
regions of history he is unrivalled.”"—, 


D, Bogue, Fleet Street ; oe all ws ant 





Lords Stowell and Eldon. 
8vo, in cloth, price 5s. 
SKETCH of the LIVES of LORDS 


STOWELL and ELDON; ith 1 Matter, 
some Corrections of Mr. Twiss’s Work on the _ & & 


By WILLIAM EDWARD us D.C.L. 
Barrister at Law 


“ We consider this publication of Mr. Sartess as a very valuable contri- 
bution to biography.”—Chronicle. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand, 








Second Part of Arnold’s Arithmetic: 
In 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE BOY’S ARITHMETIC. 
Patt I 


y the Rev. CHARL “0 ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Ta: and late Fellow of Caiys College, Cambridge. 
The object of this book is to make Arithmetic easier to little boys, by 
prmnyry Uae to understand it, and to prevent them forgetting a Rule as 
ey have entered upon a new one. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, Part I., price Ss. Gd. 





Memoirs, and Wrongs and Rights of the Indians. 
Royal 8vo, % vols, in 1, illustrated with Engravings, 18s. cloth gilt, 
EMOIRS, OFFICIAL and PERSONAL, 
with SKETCHES of TRAVELS among the NORTHERN and 


SOUTHERN INDIANS; embracing a War Excursion, and Descriptions 
of Scenes along the Western Borders, 


By THOMAS L. M‘KENN 
Late Chief of the Bureai of Indian Affairs ; Author of the “ History of the 
n Tribes of North Ameri 


w > and Putnam, 6 Waterloo aes e. 





Memoirs of the Federal Administrations. 
2 vols, royal Svo, 1/. 16s. cloth, 
EMOIRS of the ADMINISTRATION of 


WASHINGTON and JOHN ADAMS. From the Papers of 
O1ivER Worcorr, Secretary of the Treasury, 


By GEORGE GIBBs. 
Wiley and Putnam, 6 Waterloo Place. 





New Juvenile Book by Miss Sedgwick. 
Royal 16mo, with Engravi and I Cover, price 2s, 
ORALS mi MANNERS; 
or, Hints for our Young People. 
By Miss SEDGWICK. 
Wiley and Putnam, 6 Waterloo Place. 





M 





4th Edition, 12mo, with 55 Woodcuts, 2s. 
TREATISE on the EYE; containing 
Discoveries of the Causes of Near and Far-Sightedness, &e. &e, 
By W. C. WALLACE, M.D. 


“ Highly curious and interesting, as well as in many respects new. 
Sir Joun F, W. Herscue.. 


Wiley and Putnam, 6 Waterloo Place. 





Vol. IL., price ls. Gd. 
F the MORAL SYSTEM, or LAW of 
HUMAN NATURE, considered and explained in a Theoretic and 
Practical View, 
By tet GILES VINCENT. 


Published by John W. Parker, W Strand, London. Of whom may be had 
the Ist volume, originally Tublished by T. Cadell, Strand, price Ss, 6d 





Hand-Books published by E. Churton, Library, 26 Holles 
Street. 

AND-BOOK for BATHERS; or, Hints on 

the different kinds of Baths, their Uses and "Abuses. By a Medical 


Member of Her ty’s Househald. 18mo, price 1s.; or by post, free 
on Wekclpt of 16 saaapee 7 ba ie 


2. HAND-BOOK from LONDON to KIL- 


LARNEY. With a Map, and 4 Plates, 18mo, price 2s.; or by post, free, 
23 stamps. 


8. HAND-BOOK up the RHINE. 


Map, 18mo, price 2s.; or by post, free, 28 stamps. 
4. HAND-BOOK for AUTHORS; or, the Art 


and System of Publishing oni Commission. With 9 Plates, 8vo, price 1s. Gd. ; 
or by post, free, 26 stamps. 


5. HAND-BOOK for BOOK-COLLECTORS; 
Ste How) to form a Large Library at a Small Cost. Svo, price 2s. Gd.; or 
by post, free, 42 stamps. 


dust published, price 5s. ; free by post, 6s. 6d. 
RANKS on URINO- GENITAL DISEASES. 


Part L, On Gonorrheea and Glee’ ying the ofa 
Scroftuloes or Scorbutic State of System “a  Prelucog those Morbid Secre- 
tions, and shewing that the true nature of their diseased action is Irritative, 
not Inflammatory. 


With a 








NOTIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ The distinction drawn and established is at once original and valu- 
able,—Universal Review. 
« We recommend this ms — ”"— Bell's Life in London, 
*© A comprehensive digest ious opinions advanced of late years 
on.the particular branch of ee which it treats.”— Brighton Guardian. 
“ This work comes upon the understanding with clearness and force.”"— 
Sportsman. 
“ A thoronghly scientific work this.”—Notts Review. 
« This is an able treatise.”—Devonport Independent. 
“ There isa vast amount of truth in this book.”—London Mercantile 
Journal, 
* The most casual perusal will shew that the writer gives the result of a 
and catty practical knowledge of the subject on which he treats.” 
Exeter Post. 
Patched ee ae ~—¥ 90 Blackfriars Road, London ; and may be had 
of Joh 1; Starkie, 4 Strand; tome, 150 Oxford Street ; 
and by onder of all Booksellers. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





— 





8 New Burlington Street, Sept. 5, 1846. 


NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BY MR. BENTLEY. 


2 
2 vols. Svo, with numerous Engravings, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO 
THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF 
EGYPT, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, IN 1845-6. 
By Mrs. ROMER, 
Author of “‘The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadalquivir,” 
“Sturmer,” &c. 


2. 
The Author of ‘‘ Doctor Hookwell.” 
2 vols. post 8vo, 
THE PENSCELLWOOD PAPERS: 
COMPRISING RSSAY3 ON 
Tue Souts anp Future Lire or ANIMALS, 
Capital PunIsnMENTS. 
Tne EvanGeLical ALLIANCE. 
THe ENDOWMENT OF THE PROTESTANT AND ROMAN 
CaTHotic CuurcHEs or IRELAND. 
AND THE EpUcATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
By the Author of “ Doctor Hookwell.” 


3. 

3 vols. post 8vo, 

EVELYN STUART; 
Or, Might versus Right. 
A Novel. 

4, 

Sir Henry Ellis. 

With Portraits of Henry the Eighth and Charles the First, 
engraved from Original Pictures in the possession of 
the Duke of Northumberland, 


THE TWO CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF SIR HENRY 
ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF 


ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRA- 


TIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
*,* Vols. I. and II. may be had of all Booksellers. 


5. 
J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 


RAVENSNEST; 
OR, THE RED SKINS. 
A Romance. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ The Pilot,” ‘“‘The Red Rover,” ‘‘The Path- 
finder,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


ALSO, JUST READY. 


Sir N. Harris Nicolas, 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 
Vice-Chamberlain of Queen. Elizabeth. 
Comprising Letters from the most distinguished Statesmen 
and other Eminent Persons of his Time. 
Edited, with Notes, by Sir N. HARRIS NICOLAS. 


2. 
The Author’s Edition. 
3 vols. post 8vo, with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author, 
A PO 


ET’S BAZAAR. 
By H. C. ANDERSEN, Author of “The Improvisatore.” 
From the Danish, by CHARLES BECKWITH, Esq. 


3. 
The Late J. T. Smith, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
AN ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE 
IN THE STREETS OF LONDON, 
With Anecdotes of their more Celebrated Residents. 
By J. T. SMITH, Esq. 

Late Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum, Author of 
‘* The Life of Nollekins,” and “A Book for a Rainy Day.” 
Edited by CHARLES MACKAY, LL D. 

Author of “ Memoirs of Extraordinary PopularDelusions,” &c, 








4. 
The Countess of Blessingt 
3 vols. post 8vo, 
LIONEL DEERHURST; 
Or, Fashfonable Life under the Regency. 
Edited by the Countess of BLESSINGTON, 
Author of “ The Femme de Chambre,” &c. 


RicuarpD Bent.ey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


——— 


~~ 
43 Great Marlborough Stree, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


VOLUME VI. OF MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND LETTERS, 


(Just ready). 
II. 


THE HISTORY OF MARY ANNE WELLINGTON 


THE SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER, WIFE, AND WIDOW. 
By the Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A., Author of “ The History of Margaret Catchpole,” 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen Dowager. ~~ ~ 
3 vols., with Illustrations, 31s, 6d. bound. 


IIt. 


BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY OF ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


Complete in 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 27. 10s. 
VOL. IX. OF AGNES STRICKLAND’ LIVES OF THE QUEENS Of 
ENGLAND, 


COMPRISING MARY OF MODENA, CONSORT OF JAMES 11. 


THE NELSON LETTERS AND DESPATCHES. 


Complete in 7 vols. 8vo, price 5/7. 11s. bound. 


TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, Authoress of “The Barnabys,” &c. 
2 vols., 21s. bound. 


I 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Mr. James’s New Work. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, price 11. 11s, 6d. 


KE I D E Ls B #E 


A ROMANCE. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Faq. 
Author of “The Stepmother,” “The Smuggler,” Arrali Neil,” &c. &c, 


H RG. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co.,-65. Gorabilly 


NEW EVENING LONDON’ PAPER.. 
From the Ist of September, 


THE EXPRESS. 


HE TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS of the “ DAILY NEWS” has led to numerous inquiries, whether 

it might not be practicable to puBtasn aN Eventne EDITION, CONTAINING REPORTS OF Paicées AND ProcreDixcs 
IN THE DIFFERENT MARKETS ON THE DAY OF PUBLICATION. The Proprietors of the ‘‘ Darux News” have resolved to 
comply with the wish of the Public; but, to prevent confusion, the paper will appear under a different name —that of 
“THE EXPRESS.” ‘THE EXPRESS” will contain, in addition to the News in th Morning , a SUMMARY of 
the HOME and FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE which may arrive on the day of publication. ‘ E EXPRESS” will 
have the advantage of Foreign Expresses, Correspondence, and other co characteristics of a Morning Journal. But the 
full and carefully prepared REPORTS of the MONEY, RAILWAY, PRODUCE, CORN, CATTLE, and other MAR- 
KETS, will be the marking feature. 

The Proprietors believe that every respectable News-Agent will transmit the. new Journal, on receiving a Post Office 
order, at the rate of 19s. 6d. per Quarter; but should any difficulty arise, all persons desirous of being supplied with 
“THE EXPRESS” are requested to remit a Post Office order for that amount, payable to Mr. HENRY WALLBRIDGF, 
90 Fleet Street, London, who will transfer it to a respectable London Agent. 


a ‘THE EXPRESS” will be published every Afternodn, at Four o’clock, with the latest details of the Markets of the 


y. 


Daily News Office, Whitefriars, Sept. 1846. 








Printed by Cuartns Ropsox, of Number 51 Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, in th 
Terrace Cambermell em” Rand nthe’ Coty : " Printer, and F 
ng 
Parish of Saint George 


he 
Agr umber 7 Wellington Street, Strand, in the precinct of the Sayoy in the Strand, in the sad 





s ‘® Orrice, Ni preci 
County of Middlesex, on Saturday, September 5, 1846.—Agents Jor New York; Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway, 
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